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ABSTRACT 

How best can the employment opportunitie s ^ f those 
trained as professional geographers (undergraduate ma jo^j?^ and those 
holders of advanced degrees) be enhanced? This question, put to some 
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scholarship, business, government, teaching, womten, minorities, and^ 
lifelong learning. (KE) 
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Introduction 

^To combat lp:norance, to provide reliable knLOV/ledj7,e , most 
university administrators and faculty". would ap;r«e that this Is, 



or should be, the primary objective of the university. And 
'vistas of lr;noran^e abound not only In humanities and fioft 
sciences but in the hard and, applied sciences as well. 

In few of societal concerns with reliable^ knowledge have 
the deficiencies been j;nore huftful to tli^ well-belnc; of the 
nation, perhaps even to Its chances of ^ultimate survival, than 
Irlill^egard to ideographic realities. 

For well over a century — since the days of rapid steam | 
transport and telecommunlcatl^ons — many Individuals have recog- 
nlzed the growlne; Interdependence of the countries of this 
small\)lanet • The "one world" of Wendell Willkle grew into the 
'global strategies and operations of V/orld War II and this, 
followed by a proliferation of massivfe global programs—private 
(as with the multi-national corporations ) and government, both 
national and International. Unfortunately, the Idealism of the ^ 
early days of the Marshal Plan and Point Pour dwindled to bloc 
f3sycholoR;y and cold war, , perhaps Inevitable In a world for the 
raost part overwhelmed by illiteracy, myths, and poverty. In 
more recent years, we have seen a great nation, at greai^iiJJ- 
nedlate and continuing material and human cost, "pivot its entire 
foreign policy on a slrapll-stlc physical model of falling dojn- 
inoes. Too often have national policies functioned as if the 
distance factor — time and 'cost — were bf no account; too often . 
have national policies functioned as if. the natural-resource 



base and even the cultural base-^f other countries differed 
only sllRhtly fron that of the United States. . / ^ 

Reliable knowledtre brou(»ht to beVrL^-JLnternatlon^l prob- ^ 
lefns has been nalnly through the Indlvltlual academic discip- 
lines. But this has been an approach pf.blts and pieces with 
the highest policy decision^ made chiefly by Individuals train- 
ed In the law and finance. "Other^%hlngs being equal," the 
unlversals of the systerriatlc sclencas hold, but factors Im- 
pinging on unlversals ^vai^y' greatly rrom country- tc 
rarely have specialists been willing or able to stej) back In 
an effort to grasp the totaJ^^norama. 

It Is precisely sthjts effort— to grasp Earth whole^hg^^ , ' 
geographers have beenWttemptlni^ f or more thaa 2000 years/ 
pi-eseutly uneasy task In a society dominated by spec.IallstG . 
A well-trained professional geographer has had to gain a work- 

f 

Ing, If elementary, knowledge of numerous systemat/c dlsclp- 
lines, this in order to uhderstarid the conflgur^tflons and Inter- 
connections, of natural and cultural phenomena, Material and 

/ 

non-material, varying from' place place— ge6graphlc reality. 
In his studies of historical geography he has attempted to give 
a temporal perspective to his wqrk. His mjist essential tool 
has been the map— realistic at large sca3/e, abstract at small 
scale, scanty, hard-to-corae-by field da^ in the early days to. 
an avalanche from aerial photography and other types of remote 

sensing today. " , , . 

A reasonable"que^on frequently Raised "is th.ls,: geography 

appears to dlb ffrtd dab in nearly all the disciplines, a kind 
of Intellectual robbing— why not shut down - the^^^ enterprise ana 

6' • ' 
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turn its responsibilities over to the numerous separate dl8- 

clpllnen? The moat persuasive answer v/as given some half- cen- . 

tury airo by .Wevln Fennemon.ln his presidential addreoo to the 

Association of American Geofrraphers (1): 

Thus It seems that, with geography dead, all Its tangible 
' effects would be claimed by relatives and the estate would 
be settled up. To say the least,, this Is disconcerting. 
The case Is not made better by the re flection that a large 
number of educated persons would see no reasoh^-for object- / 
li^g to such a solution, provided only that geography were ^ 
preserved for children up to the age when ;serlous study 
should begin. . . . The obvious question irises: Would the 
decedent stay dead? . . . Assuming that after his decease 
each of 'the [disciplines] contributing yo geography does 
its ta^sk well ^Ith respect to Russia, f^ instance, is 
there,' any likelihood that a .craving woiild arise for a syn- 
thetic picture of the whole or a critical study of inter- 
relations? If so, who would satisfy this craving, and who 
would paint the picture, and what woydld be its value or 
standing among scholars? . . . Ther^ is not one chance in 
a hundred that ten years would go t/y without a conscious 
craving, and an attempt to meet ti}'e craving, for a compre- 
hensive view of the areal unit; aha not one chancdl' In a 
million that a century ^^ould -elapse before such an Interest 
would be the center of a new science. It matters no vihlt 
that all concrete data ,ar^' already organized into the other 
sciences, each more exhaustive and more critical with re- 
spect to its. own data than the new science;^ it is absolute- . 
ly certain tha;t interest in the areal unit as such would 
clothe Itself in appropriate/ form. 

Within the geographer's by'oad professional interest in 
territoriality many distincti)/e emphases ^(schools of thought, 
paradigms) have waxed and wane<i. Amorig ol^hers, these have In- 
cluded teleology, envlronme/ital determinisyi (a modified form 
of social Darwinism), morphology, and areal^if f erentiation; 
at present the dominant the.me is locatiohal Analysis and spatial 
Interaction to which physical analogs, mathematics, theory, 
and the computer-^ can all be readily applie^d. Contemporary in- 
terest in ecology and raw-material shortagjss will undoubtedly 
revive the earHer interest in forms of enVir*ohmental determinism 




Adminlstrativo Support, a Function of Enrollments 

ft 

The decaden of plump budgets post-V/orld V/ar II appear to 
have come to an end. ',/lth money coming In from all "directionG , 
private and public — generous f)hilai^hropic donors, open-handed 
state leglalatures, a liberal confrress, even programs at the , • 
thinnest marp;in cou],d be given support. How and for a long in- 
definite tine, accountability, cost effectiveness, cost-benefit 
will become the touchstones of academic policy. A^^ademic huck- 
stering v/ill continue but become more difficult to pass muster. 

. It is cei*tain that administrator:^ will continue to defend 
and financially support programs basea on philosophic rationale 
but it is equally certain that they will welcome, something strong 
er, stronger in the sense of Stalin's question, "How many troops 
does the Po^e have?" Enrollments — majors, minors, electives — 
give the administrator something 'of substance, demonstrated de- 

r 

mand, to support the philosophic rationale of a discipline's con- 
tribution to reliable knowledge. 

Enrollments, a Function of Jobs 

This obviously is not completely acetate. Many enrollees 
are motivated by a genuine desire to learn for learning sake; 
many are motivated chiefly to- stay out of the cold and pick up 
a few easy credits. Yet for the great majority of students, 
the bright and the less bright, a continuing, worry is what to 
do after college. However inadequately — not knowing themselves, 
poor advising, the dynamism of the Job market — they will struc- 
ture a course of studies aimed at ftiture employment. 



/ Jobs,- a Function In Larp-.e Part of the Graduate's 
\ Character a(nd ■ Disciplinary Tralnlnt; 

» 

i 

It is this arf^ument that represents the basis of success- 
ful inquiry made of some seventy professional geographers 
associated with acaderrilc institutions, business, and govern- 
ment. The question briefly put was, how best to enhance the 
employrae„nt opportunities of those trained as professional 
geographers (undergraduate majors and holders of" advanced de- 
grees)? Response came in nearly even numbers from senior mem- 
bers of. the profession (those in retirement and near retire-. . 
ment) and from younger members (graduates from thg department ^ 
in Michigan State University). Although senior members in- 
cluded many top scholars of the profession (five former pres- 
laents of tne Association of American Geographers were Kind 
enough to respond), the desire was not so much for advite per- 
suasive because of authority as because of reason and logic. 
Copies of the letters of inquiry ^^nd list of names af respond- 
ents are contained in the appendix. 

Although implicit permission was received 'to ascribe Quot- 
ed opinions to specific, individuals, it was thought for a var- 
iety of reasons that tiis might be unwise. And, again, the 
desir^ was to keep the focus on the advice rather than the 'ad- 

/ 

viset*. / 
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Principal Focus of Report, the Thinking of Profession 
' Regarding Job Promotion 

In the language of the market place, the profession has 
bncentrated Its attention,' and properly so, mainly on the 
product, scholarship through' the medium of a* well-educatedr stu- 
dent, rather than product promotion. Of the "national U.S. -pro- 
fesslonal' societies, the Association of American Geographers' 
(AAG)/and the National Council for Geographic Education (NCGE), 
have/taken the'greatest Interest In Job promotion. The AAQ 
^^as been active especially in publicizing factual material, < 
forecasting employment, and in trying to open more positions 
not only in higher education but also in business and ^govern- 
ment (2). Scan of the serial literature reveals relatively 
few articles directly concernea with j od' promotion (3). 

Points of View ^ 

The History Analog 

Few disciplines are so closely akin as geography and his- 
tory. Both^re interested in the total spectrum of reality 
but eachAises a different prism— geography the spa^ilal dimen- 
sion, history the temporal dimension. History Jias established 
Itself as perhaps the principal component of a liberal, humane 
education; its scholars command a very lange audience o.f lay 
public and most powerful of decision makers. Desp/ite the like- 
ness of problems--l?oth disciplines grappling with vast quanti- 
ties of heterogeneous data— history , at least as Judged by its 
demand in the form of degrees conferred, has vptly outpaced 

. 10 . 
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Geography as well as mahy other disciplines, including econ- 
omics and geology (Figs. 1, 2, 3). During the l^st quarter 
century, more precisely 19'*7-^8 through 1971-72/ in U.S., bach- 
elor's degrees conferred in history exceeded SO0,000 compared 

to less than 40,000 in geography; master's degrees 66,000, 

/ / / 

about 8,000; doctor's 12,000;- less than 2^,000..,./ ^ 

Why the lopsided vote? Granted tj^t Jlcarlous experience 
is one of high priority ,/doesi^t ac^l jxpe^ience presuppose 
not just the temporal ant 



\xrAi-mensl±oryk of reality? Per- 



haps the voice of authority /4nd/4isdom Ik ihore readily accept- 
ed when listener finds noyaii^ct way of//cranspprt back to scene 
of action. More import2mt--^5he histoi^^n has been able to in- 
vest his studies with |he ^ost universally interesting of all 
objects sr>e>rM'.i.n oAAnfi a ^ fallible, hopeful, despairing in- 
dividuals; in contrast, geography has taken the sociological 

jj * ■ , 

route— man in mass, flaceless; to be divided into sets and sub- 
sets and a sure forni^a of draining away most human qualities. 

The similarities of history and geography bespeak of geo- 
raphy's role in a liberal education and several>ej^Pondents 
took strong positions on this issue. 



Certainly history is a faourishlng academic discipline, meas- 
ured either in the slae pf its university faculties or the 
numbers of students ^aught. ' "History is academically popular, 
even though employm^t opportunities, outsid^e of schools and 
colleges, are relatively small. Yet, 'while geography and his- 
tory are similar i4 that both lack a readily reeogniz^ible' cor- 
pus of knowledge, , /of the two history has a far greater appeal 
to the general reading public, Hov^ an individual, a community, 
a nation, or eveii the world, has evolved bhroa-th tlina has great 
attraction. In wart no dovibt because history deals with people, 
their thouprhts/and their accomplishments etnd failures. Bio- 
graphic histoi?y is one of its imost popular subdivisions. I" , 
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Fig. -3 Earned Doctor's Degrees (Ph. D.*s) Conferred by InstH^^ 

of Higher Education, U.S., 1947^1^48 through 1971^1972 
(50 States ond D.C.). US. Office pf EdMCatieti dato. 



contrast, geography, which emphasizes location, dlstribut^lon 
and character'of places, usually by means of statlslblcal ab-^^ 
stractlon, does not have the same universal appeal, Nappleon 
Bonaparte and Thomas Jefferson have each been the subject of y 
scores of histories , but one, or at most a few, geographies \ 
of Prance or of Virginia will suffice. As a geographer, I 
find that I read a great deal of history, and Just for plealsure; 
I confess to reading little ' geography for the same reason # 



Geography has a place In a university curriculum along wit|ij^|P 
tTbry, political science, and other social sciences as a 
which adds to the student's understanding of the world Bjij^t^fixti^ ^--j-^ 
him. Why should 1 geography be rejected simply because a g^ad-^ ^i 
uate who Is a major In the subject cannot Immediately Stejp out 
Into socletysandf line up a good Job. He all the better apprec-' 
lates an, elevated position In life Just as a ma'Jor in history 
or another social sclence^ subject. Geography makes a marvelous 
background for an innumerable number of, avenues In a young per- 
son's potential to entdr a profession. The subject Infiltrates' 
a wide variety of professions as background and t^he albert stu- 
dent can put It to use. Yet I've not known many pt^ofessors who 
stress this aspect. What better background than to know some- 
thing about the worm? 




There is widespread confusion in America between the two pur^ ' 
poses of education, education for personal living^ and educ^r 
tlon for a vocat^lon. . . . The shift of emphasis dpb this cduh- 
itry., from the first, its basic standpoint, is depaforable, and 
Wrlses "from the +ack of insistence on the cor^ of training in 
Wography as a distinct regional discipline. The shift to reg- 
ional science, quWntltative analysis, etc. , Is far removed 
.from thje long, tradition of geogr^hy. I have met more graduate 
students (let alone undergraduates) who hav^ not the faintest 
idea how to handle and interpret a topographic map| or depict 
in the field the countryside (or Jbdwnscape) around them, tho- ^ 
the chances are they could babble ^ibout regression curves . and 
the like. Vihat is needed at both undergraduate ' and Jst^aduate 
levelp is strict and\ regular disciplinary training In the dis- 
tinctive expertise ^.f geography, which is f^r removed in the, 
spectrum fnom regional science. 



rain-. 



I am Convinced that we should hpfc be in the business of^ tra^ 
Ing students for Jobs. We should ^b^ training good ^geographers # 
Vocational programs belong in professional schools or technical 
training centers. The most undesll?S3Jt)le route Is to f^ill an M#A# 
program with technique, oy how t0 do courses* Its l>eeh my ex- 
perience that these pi*ograms do produce students who know "how 
to do," but they don*t know "what to do#" Technique^ c^me and 



X2 



go I employer demands come -ahd go,^ and that means an overall 
departmental emphasis will also come and gOt • • • It seems 
, extremely short-sighted to respond to Job markets with a sort 
of band wagon approach, I don't thi,nk a department, even a 
larr;e one, should create too many new specialized areas of in- 
terest. Producing good geographers is the main goal. 



Career and circumstances have taken me rathfep far away from ac- 
tive study of geography in a professional serine, ^Nonetheless 
I am still very much influenced in the way I look ait the prob- 
lems of life and my work by the rather unique perspectives one 
gains from studying and loving those, things one can learn' about 
in ^geography . The great strength of geography as a field of 
study is its tendency to fulfill many if not all of the goals 
one ^a^Sht list for liberal arti^ education [but] I am afraid, 
though that the lack of. specialization that goes with this 
virtue is a major obstacle to getting Jobs other* ths^n 'those few 
that require a geographer^ Geography is ^ thing of tihe hear.t,^ 
I think^ for most of us, but we can't aj.l/earn our\Xiving from 
our true love. Cl^e then is better tha^ far away.\ 

Strangely enough the enrollment jdrontrasts between geography 

and history e^voked little sen^e of concern/^ / 



4 of att 



exp^bessed k feeling 
d with /history 



roar 



May I recommend a changdt of attitude whi6,h 
of inferiority in numbers of graduates co^ 

or any other subject for that matter. HistorAr occupies an en- 
trenched position in the curriculum, and geiography (despite its' 
position in antiquity) is a nevfcomer td the ^American curriculum 
at the higher educational levels — less than as^century in facjb, 
and during the^first half of that century geography was .inter-, 
preted mainly as \ physiography , right down t^o m^yown time under 
William P4q/rris Davig' 



There 
ments 
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do? "TA 
ting a 
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ward, 
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lohg have been, and still are, far more history depart- 
tl/an geography departments. Often they are bigger than- 
f. Qour'se they turn out more people • What do historians 
few teach history; rrjosti^ history students, ^are merely g^t- 
liberal education. So ao some geographers' Just ge^ a \ 
education, doing all kinds of things thereafter. Just\ 
erally ^educated hijstorians do all kinds of things iifter-- \ 
so" do some geographers. All to the good. Why w^rry whetl 
^re as' numerous oj^ historiarfs? 



People ^re not goin^ to takecourses unless they can lead them 
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to a good living when they graduate. If a survey were made of . 
those who major In history, the survey wpulc^ probably show that 
many undergraduates went Into law. In fact, at Geori^etown It 
is suggested that anyone going on to'law shoupLd- major In /his- 
tory'. By dolhg this type of advertising history- Is surviving. 
However, when you, say to someone you are majoring In geography 
they more than likely wlir^a^you why.' Unless studentiS are 
Informed that they a,&n make^fHvlrig and a godd living at that, 
they are not goln^ to take "^^^og^aphy . ^ 



Vfe should remember that thece Is a certain comfort right now In 
being outrun by history; as a c/on§equence history has a more 
difficult Job placing graduate/^. ^ ' 

c. . '0 

The major difference betweisn the number of majors In'hlstofy 
and In geography Is because of the generally' poor teaching of 
geography In the primary and Secondary schools . In the extreme 
case, people are teaching geography who. have never had a course 
at the urj^^rslty leve^t In the field. 

I don't understand your statement tlial/ wTe cumpfctr« badly with 

S.^story. Hlstoi^y isL^a* disaster* area for employment. You In- 
dicate that enrollment In' history In A.B., M.A. and^Ph.Df. levfels 
Is far great er^halKuin geography This 6f course Is absolutely 
correct. However the problem In hls-^ory Is that they have vast- 
. ly overproduced which Is not the case for geography. Over-prod- 
uction has been a perennial problem for history "and recently 
the problem has become much worse as the Job market for teacTbers 
at all levels has decrs^ed sharply. Currently enrollments In 
history classes are dropping sharply across the courttry and the 
American Hist^orlcal Association has been suffering from declin- 
ing membership, declining attendance at their annual meeting, 
etc. On 1;'he other hand geography has not been experiencing place- 
ment difficulties In a severe degree partly because we were not 
overproducing for a long period of time but also 'because* geogra- 
phers can find employment more easily thanTristorlans in business, 
government, and planning. 

If 

* # • 

Good Instructors, Good Students 

Of all' the factors related to the su^ccess of geography none 
<jr Is more Important than the quality of t^e teachers and the students 

The quality of Instructors wll^. affect all "other factors. . *i . 



The "mediocrity breeds mediocrity" syndr^ome has been a major 
stumbling blocltf for geographers ^^d geography. The question 
then becomes what makes ^a quality \ educator . Obviously, the 
answer to such a question could bd of dissertation length, but 
I would think that such an individual could ultimately be eval- 
uated on his ability to inspire hiA students to do great, things. 
It would seem relatively, simple to ksk, "What have the students 
of X professor done to enhance ^fehe l\ma6e of geography and geog- 
rapher?" The more difficult question is then, "What qualities, 
of- 'professorship' made Y professor's students so successful? 
. . .\ High-quality geographers will. seek ways to make geography 
practical for their students. Each course should have a def- 
inite educational goal in mind. Each course should have appli- 
cability to a specific activity. V/ithout this practicality, 
the ktudent not only will have trouble relating the course ma- 
teii^l to himself, but he will also have difficulty in marketing 
auseless skill. The good instructor will show his students 
the utility of the education they are receiving. The poor in- 
structor's courses tend to 'be labeled as so much "Esoteric B.S. 
or full of "nice-to-know, but useless information." Each les- 
son in each course should build to the ultimate utility of the . 
course material. With a .clear gtsal in mind, the student can 
build his geographic education to fit liis» career goal. . . . 
Only by becoming known as a "group" of highly skilled profess-, 
ionals can geographers overcome the stigma of having rank ama- 
teurs in our clan, ^he more geographers can do and the better 
they can do it will "sell" geographers Ipeuuer any posuer 

campaign that could be 'initiated. 



The best teachers should be used in beginning courses. 

V ' > 

i ■ ; . , ■ 

I think many of our university geographers have been intellec- 
tual snobs, caring little about what happened to their graduate 
students', other than those following in tXeir footsteijs at the 
college and university level. 



Looking for the b'est geographic educators is just the first step 
In quality-raising process. You must also seek highly skilled 
students. This shoulckbe done on a highly competitive basis 
not only at the graduatie level, but also in undergraduate edu- 
cation. Majiginal performers should be discouraged from taking 
a program Mich will demand more of them than they can give. 
The obvious corollary is you may now demand more of those left 
in your program. An active recruiting (or whatever name you 
give it) and selection program is mandatory at all levels if 
the quality of geographers and geographic education is to rlaet 
, . ", If a student has no idea of what he wants to do with nis 
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geographic education, he should rW^be In the field. 

Fortunately, our people are a distinct cut above the university 
no?m afboth Lvels (3. A.. M.A.). Phi Beta Kappa has Initiated 
three of our undergraduate^ In the past two years, we have the 
only student NSP Pfellow at the university, and Gamma The|;a Up- 
sllon has awarded their annual scholarship to one of our stu- . 
dents two of the past three years. 



Student Initiative In Job Hunting and Holding 

Even' the brightest students are handicapped ^If they refuse 
to be presentable, personable (humane), and willing to take ser- 
iously the notion that the world has not been awaiting- their 
arrival. Formal credentials help. Individual drive turns the ' 
corner. 

I wish to come at your questions solely from ^he point of view 
of student preparation, believing as J do that In the main the 
entrance to a particular firm depends on the man available rath- 
er than on a sales talk from the university. 

n 

The trouble with geographers is^ that they want ^o^ell them- 
selves on the basis of being geograp^hers not on the basis of 
ideas; I say— forget about identification With a discipline. 
THT-general approach should always be what I can do for the po- 
tential employer. What is the Job all about? Then-, with such 
■ . infomatlSn the'problem is: What Ifas might I^have regarding 
my ability to contribute to their objectives? Forget labels, 
come up with ideas. To do that, one needs to know what Ideas 
a?e pe?t5!ient. This takes study, imagination. P^of esslonal^cdw- 
netence. People do not hire people. They hlr? ideas, it IS 
Sseless to tr? t-o sell geographers to P^ople who are unfamllar 
or do not have^an understanding of what, the discipline has to 
offer. \ 7 - ' " 

Now. I tell finishing graduates: pick a big company. Find -^out 
what it does-partlcularly what It does that you can do. Then. 

9^ „ / i9 
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do not CO and simply ask for a Job as a geoprrapher— the person- 
nel manager (or administrator) will not know wl>at you do by the 
word geography since to him Mt . Everest Is so .high and his 'com- 
pany already knov.-s that. Go talk to the personnel manaF,er about 
things the conoany does that you can do and then apply for a 
Job.' In a big" outfit, if you do well, you will create places 
for others. 



V/e should send out graduates to state agencie'S, planning com- 
missions, or wherever and let them knock on doors. Most impor- 
tantly, these people should have a piece of their work tucked 
under their arm to show the prospective employer. This proce- 
dure has worked for us. • ^ 



My actual search, however, began before graduation. I visited 
the Placement Center and became farfiiliar with the large amount . 
of material they had available regarding government and private 
sector jobs. One should always keep alert for potential employ- 
ers who advertise In unexpected places. Since my specialty was 
mapping and remote sensing, I found some who advertised in Pho- 
togranmetric Eng;ineering ; also in the Michigan T ownship News / 
(a publication received by tovdiohip wmcxalo/. I uwifoultfeu / 
departmental bulletin boards— perhaps the ultimate In serendi- 
pity was the discovery I made on one of the bulletin boards in 
the Natural Science Building— a postcard aslcing for information 
by the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration in Rcck- 
ville, Md. The spin-off from^'this discovery is that I am ci.r-. 
rently employed by NOAA as a cartographer. 

* 

In January 197^ I began sending out resumes and letters of llfi- 
quiry to prospective employers. 1 concentrated primarily on\^ 
private firms and government Sgencies which were engaged in r^^g- 
mote sensing or resource analysis activities. -I also advertised 
in JIG and In Photogrammetric Engineering . The response was \ 
not"17ery encouraging, but a few letters of interest did come 
back, including a promising o#e from the Engineer Agency for 
Resources Inventories of the tJ.S. Ar'my. I followed through on < 
this lead &nd was encouraged enough by it t-hat upon completion 
of my degree in June (M.A. with emphasis in geomorphology and 
remote sensing) We tnoved to the .Washingt'on, D.C. area. While 
I waited for the wheels to turn in the Civil S^vicfe Commission 
I worked as a salesman in my father's retail store ahd half 
heartedly looked for other employment opportunities in the area. 
Finally, in early' October 197^ » I was told that there was an 
indefinite freeze on hiring in the Department due to cutbacks 
in Federal spending. At that time I resumed Job hunting, par- 
ticularly In the remaining applicable government agencies and • / 
in the local aerial photography ahd' cartography firms. Nothing // 
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positive came of these Inquires. Then, In December, I re- 
ceived a call (unsolicited) from a friend who i^rks with the 
Department of . Natural Resources of the State of Maryland. He 
knew of some nosslble openlnf;s In the Coastal Zones Management 
Programi which Is a Federally funded agency born out of the 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972. Again I applied, was 
Interviewed, and waited. Fortunately I had someone Inside 
working for me, and the processing was pushed through quickly 
to avoid losing the position to budget cuts. However, the spec- 
ifications for the position. Natural Resources Planner II, 4o 
not recognize geography as a qualifying degree. I was even- 
tually hired In the temporary classification of Skilled Lab- 
orer, with the pay and benefits of a Natural .Resources Plan- 
ner I. The specifications for NRP's are now being rewritten 
to Include geography degrees v/lth appropriate course work| and 
when that Is done I should be given a permanent position. In 
the meantime I have the dutle^ and responsibilities o€ a NRP II, 
and am gaining valuable experience. 

The. Graduate Experience — One. of Intellectual Enhancement and 
Enthusiasm or' Pedantic, Numbing Immobilization? 



The a^^'^»^tu^^ ^c^or^r^iY^n — If ?.lways so? The depress- 
ing stales told by Studs Terkel In Wjorklng may find more coun- 
terparts In the academic community than we are willing to admit, 
^ertalnly it is true that there are many Instances of bright, 
curious young people whose Intellectual progress and potential' 
contributions in later years have ,been abortedj^ sterilized, by 
five or six or ten years post-oachelor's^on their v/ay to the 
doctorate. Delaying economic adulthood until the age of t^ilrty / 
seems a tragic waste^ of talent. 

. . . . t;he process -of training graduate students : as profes- 
sors we have a great influence pn the kind of people who leave 
us. Unfortunately, in my opinion, too frequently we are only 
concerned with what t^ey know in geography, but later success 
or failure of these people usually is not simply a function of 
what they know in geography but rather what kind of people. they 
are, how/^well they understand and apply a process of learning, 
how they Int^eract with other people, etc. All too frequently 
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the graduate program Is a dehumanizing experience and a person 
leaves v/lth a feeling of bitterness, a shaken confldencei In 
self, and exhausted, rather than a new enthusiasm, for learning, 
a new confidence In self, and feellnr> good about that which has 
been accomplished • This sort of thing. In my opinion, ma|ces 
a difference In the kind of Job opportunities one perceives and 
how they do on the Job. So, It Is this sort of thing which I 
think to be awfully Important In a graduate program. 



The Reluctance to Say "flo" and the Yo-Yo Character of Standards 
In Relation to Va^^arles of the Job Market 

During the flush years of employment opportunity (virtu- 
ally the entire span 19^5-70), graduate standards were lowered 
to Increase the flow of graduates — terminal tracks at the mas-, 
ter's level, dropping of language requirements, weakening of 
oral and written examinations. These facts are recited not 
In criticism of tho^se who received degrees during this period ^ 

0 

but rather as crltlc^^ of the professors and administrators 
who perceived this course as the proper one to meet the market 
needs. Now, apparently, the reverse is to take placfe — tighten 
the standards, stretch out the time, delay movement into Job 
market. Should elasticity be the principal charactet'istic of 
standards? Mi^ht not it be better to establish high, standards, 
^tlck to them^, and allow the students, proffered advice, to 
make their own appraisal of the Job market? 
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• . • best hope may be drastically reducing output. But for 
those already committed, developing and demonstrating profess- 
ional competence in non-academic pursuits looms as a viable 
solution. Their models must be both geographers In business 
aftd governjpent and th^ learned and eclectic scholar • 

« 

• . . limit the number of degree candidates to something 

9^ . . ^ 22 
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approaching the' potential deml^nd. 

Me may have trained too many 
« 



geographer^; 



. . . department has a moral responsibility not to encourage 
more people to enter the discipline than can reasonably expect 
to be employed. 



I do not/crave for geography a large-scale expansion. As of 
the moment the acadejnlc market for geography appears to have 
approached near satiation, and with the forecast of declining 
college enrollments ahead, the future market for geographers 
may not be too bright. Non-academic employment for geographers 
has never been good, and I see no reason for expecting it to 
expand sharply. If these surmlslngs have any validity, then 
the growth In numbers of geographers should be slow. 



» J 

...r^ggovin- frequently made Is to r-^duce the number nf msj'^r.s, 
Tiii/Hrobc.uly Makes good sense at the Ph.D. level because Of - 
market conditions and historical opportunities, but I tfc^itik It 
can only be to our long-range detriment to Impose such/Neander- 
thal thinking on beginning graduate and undergraduate,, students . 

/ 

/ 
/ 

Departmental Responsibilities to Student Beyond /course Offerings 

/ 

A stimulating scholarly atmosphere, the cl'iance as an in- 
dividual to study with gifted professors, conditions favorable 
for students in twosomes and larger groups to work over the dis- 
cipline and the" state of the world— these and many other oppor- 
tunities should be provided by 'the department. The Judgments 
and advisories that follow focus primarily on the responsibilities 
of the department with respect to Jobs. Intern programs afe dis- 
cussed in the section on applied geography. 
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A Glp;nlflcant contribution toward enhancing the averap;e under- 
graduate's employnent opportunities would be to make the student 
more aware of the variety of professional options within busi- 
ness and government. ' 

Perhaps the 'first' thing the department could do with Incoming 
graduate students would be a conference which would 'level' 
with the stu.dent about Job opportunities, where thoy are, types, 
salary to be/expected, training required. • . • I believe I 
could have uben* better advised when I aiccepted my first position* 
. . . I^de-^ot accept the notion we can blame, the 'views of geog- 
raphy /eld by those who do the hiring. . . .' With a little 
broad/r view of education on the part of those doing the advis- 
ing (affH^ responsible ■ for a person getting his or her degree) 
the employment problem would be greatly reduced and the'* range 
of Jobs greatly expanded. 

* 

I seriously doubt with the exception of the teaching profession 
and planning that the departments of geography have tried to 
place people. Tradlt lonal3.y we have assumed that people find 
their own employment. 



Personal counseling by professors Is often last of the list of 
duties. I would maintain th'at career management is a prerequi- 
site for producing geographers with marketable skills. ^Without 
the proper counseling, thl^ is pften a hit or miss proposition. 

I 

Over the past several years, this department has employed a re- 
tired geography teacher on a half-time basis. His Job was to > 
assemble IrrftSrnation on employment opportunities, to counsel 
students and to arrange interviews with visitors on campus. 
His efforts supplement those of the university's placement cen- 
ter and 5tudents value them very Vnuch. He is particularly val- 
uable in helping students get part-time summer Jobs which fre- 
quently 16ad to permanent positions after graduation.* 
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For nearly twenty years, I was the member who helped graduate 
students find Jobs. That means, in a sense, that I have bee^ 
concerned with Job opportunities almost all the time since tlje 
post-WII Ph.D.'s became the stream of supply. 
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We brln 
tures on» 
employers 
tlon ^to th 
ployers wl 
•ads column 
listings f 
Ings; we 1 
We ati;;empt 
we expect 



rospebtlve employers Into the department to give lec- 
helr professions and we take students ta prospective 
for demonstrations. We circulate curriculum Informa- 
e placement" service and to whatever prospective em- 
lllng to take the^^lme to listen. We scan the want- 
s In the Sunday papeirq^ of Chicago and collect ^ those 
or employers In fields related to our course 6ffer- 
nform particular students of specific openings. . • . 

to package departmental materials in a manner which 
to be most relevant to the anticipated reader. 



♦ . . I am sorry to say that most o 
ployment on their own with little o 
ty*- We^s professionals should mak 
taoti potential employers of persons 
maintain such contacts from year-to 
these Individuals or companies that 
quall^fled graduates who are Interes 
^<?f work In question. A colleague o 
planning agencies and landscape-arc 
line or program of courses which co 
and has asked these firms If they w 
a background. The overwhelming res 
ryni- r»oqii^o th?t such ti^alnlng was' 



f oui! students must flhd em- 
r^no support from thb facul- 
e more of an effort to con- 

with geography training and 
-year by writing to tell 

the department has some well- ' 
ted In the particular type 
f mine has contacted several 
hltecture firms with an out- 
uld'be taken by our students, 
ould hire a person with such 
ponse has been, "Yes, but I did 
offered In geography!" 



Prom personal obsiprvatlons , the maintenance of liaison 
vlous' students has Improved the employment chances of a 
itudents. Keeping these people In touch with .the ac0.vltles 
wiithln the department seems to help. ^ 




re- 



As for opportunities In private enterprise, I strongly urge the 
^< department to take an activist attitude toward searchlng^Mft 

Job opportunities In the area. Surely the large compan^s doing 
. business in the area have work available that geographers . can 
perform; they simply do not realize It. The student himself 
will probably have a hard time selling himself to some of these 
companies due to the lack of knowledge about geography by ^ per^ 
sons In hiring positions. It sterns to me that faculty members 
should be establishing contacts with local industries in an ef- 
fort to keep Informed of Job openings. • , , It is a question • 
of contacting the right people and asking them to keep depar^r 
. mental majors in mind when they are doing their hiring. Thl^; 
is something that individual students probably cannot do.eff^c-^ 
tlvely. It is, however, something that, the department should 
be doing, I am not sure how the department can go about this* 
1, Perhaps a conference of personnel directors of local Industrie^ 
. c^ld be held at which various displays could be gtfranged. to 
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Illustrate the diversity of the discipline. Perhaps a mobile 
display Is In order that this Information can be taken to the 
doorstep of the various personnel managers In the area. • . . 
One further point. r4oney Is available for research. . . . Some- 
one, be It a grad assistant or faculty member, should be asslfjn- 
ed tlie duty of keeping on top of research-grant opportunities 
and keeping In touch with money-.grant Ing Institutions. Finally, 
I hope that the department will become J^ist as Interested In 
placing people as it Is In educating them, and placing people 
means more than Just writing letters of reference. 



V/e must keep better records on our students after graduation 
and keep lists of their employers. 



It might be beneficial to compile a list of "friends of the de- 
partment" now woi?klng In the^state and federal governments and 
seek out their Ideas. 



. . . faculty contact with non-academic organizations jLn business 
and government is useful Ir) thct^placcrxnt of graduatcc;. To my 
knowledge, however, academic geographer^ are rareiy eyaxuatea 
In this areS When It comes to promotions or salary Increases^. 
This Is most' unfortunate^ If every university geographer were 
also a paid part-time employee of some external organization, 
I believe that such contacts or pathways would broaden the un- 
derstandl\:ig of geography and that the world 'oiit there' would 
come, to know us for the diverse and skillful lot which we are. 
. . . In sum, it seems Important to me that the faculty be 
encouraged and rewarded for developing consultantshlps , advis- 
ory capacities, or other part-time functional relationships 
with the outside world. 



It Is the responsibility of the geographer at the urilversity lev- 
el to become active in the community. We tend to expect the com- 
munity to bring problems to us and then pay us to solve them. We 
should be providing this service. I suspect that if we did "vte 
would Increase our contact with those in business and saclal ser- 
vices and change- the image that they have of us» It is simply 
the 'grass roots' approach. , 
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Tbe Library , Information ReCrlevai, ^nd the Dismembered CJ^pus- 

" Under the Dewey Declma]!: and Llbi»ary of Congress, systems^ 
of classification nea^fly all scholarly books written' by pro- 
fessio|ial geographers find a resting place on the shelves and , 
Identity In card indexes npt In s|atjLal proplnciuity l^ut scat- - 
tered among and included as p^rt of the productive .output of 
other disciplines. To tiie extent that this diminishes the sta- 
ture^f geography in the| scholarly comjnu^ityi -to the same ex- 
tent^ one may a^^gue^ ari we Kurt in the/Jnarket place,' his:ve6: 

halre suggested 'adaptations of . the_ dominant 
spatlE^^l cloherence the geographic literatur^ 
eptince* Even as we move towar-d computer 
problem of elassification;, remains. 



During WWpf a. geographer .madfe an appointment with the head class^" 
ifier aty^Q Library of Congress, and presented to' him his list 

worsf 10 mis-classifications of. geograiphlc works ( Economic 
Ge'og^lpfer a^^e&o^mlas^ tlie Climate of Chicago as history, etc.). 
The Jlst was dismissed wit h Tms*-r emai^k:_" I r _we classified books 
arouhd Geography all* this Library would be G--f ofget it^- G^get 
the ieftovers and that is the way it has to be." Not a happy^ 
ta.t§ of affairs, but true, I am afraid. ■ • , . 





iver some il5 years of college teaching, it has been my observa- 
'tlon that the training of professional librarians tends -to jSkip 
anything remotely related to geography. I am not referring to 
"^tis. Special cas'e^ o^-^ixe map librariafl^ but? to those in public 
''""^uriiver&ity^llbraries who are faced with daily request's for 
information that he; or she must oiJtalh from maps ,, .gazetteers i 
geographical Journals,^ or gitaases. Mo^st of them are not aware 
of geographical source''materials , or geographic literature,- and 
they^handlesuch requests poorly. ^ . 



.Mitigation of thj^problem c|^S|d In th6 second quote has 
been made by the excellent work of Nordis Pelland, Roman Draz- 
nloWsky, and Ghauncy|D. Harrl^C5)v ^ ^ 




Job" Pr«omot ion— Advertising, iiuck^lrism, or Legitimate 
Activity? ' \^ ' • 

Many geographers -^treasure their professionalism and feel 
active promotion of their jv^ares in -the market plac^ demeaning.^ 
As the legal and medical professions .move toward a more open 
approach to their respective markets, perhaps other professions 
will ibe encoura'ged to follow the^lead^ During the last/ sef- 
era! dec^es t'h^ economy /has experienced a sti?ong "teahnoloi 
(supply )^u5h," rather/than a "demand pn^l"/ despite alloyef 
bles'sings, "supply nash" seeras destined tc/ continue and the' geo- 
graphic ^^rofessionv/ill probably b^ forc/d to ii^oVe in the sam^ 



direction. 



Acceotance and demand can be attained oiily by prevision 0 
uSe'ful product, not by advertising-; . 




* ' 



It seem'a essential to educate the public, particularly potrShtial/ 
employers, to that which geography has to offer. However, to . 
mfe this part of the task appears nebulous, exceedingly difficult 
and, at best, long range. Perhaps it is too idealistic , to an- 
ticipate that well-trained geographers can succeed and that , :. 
their success is the best remedy for the profession's employ- 
ment ills. Yet, to me, adequately training ariil'preparitii geog- 
raphers seems a more "direct and immediately revfaHihg j:'^^^^ 
the department and university. \ ^ i 



Geographers themselves mus,t prpvide tjie leader'shipv^to create, 
employment' demands by demonstrating a need in society fof-Jhelr^ 
skills, the discipline, and themselves . ,■ l?his is a vexing/prob- 
lem made more difficult When only eight pfer cent of coimge . 
graduates h^e been exposed to one cou'rse in_ geography/ Thus , 
with a basically geographically illiterate popUlatioA^^including 
businessmen, journalists, government officials and^ other edu- 
cators, geographers must develop communication^naf^thods td make 
target individuals and groups more aware of the skills and con- 
tributions geographers have and can make in improving' local, and 
world conditions. - 



( 
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In general, opinion favons your /suf&est Ion that geography has 
failed to sell itseJ4y'-to t'he* W(^ht l^^eople" '^nd. to the gener- 
al public. ... . .P4Xks seem'^^j! to knbW vih&t giepgraptl^rs can 

do or what they are^up^osed" ifo 4o, 




Again, I think vr6 have to go-to thQ consumer and demonstrate r . 
that we have something he cin'npei. We spend too tnuch time tell-^ 
Ing one another how v^-iiAa^bl^^gaogrAphy is, but everyobe/else 
stllX thinks we are only lnter*ested in the longest rivers, high- 
est mountains, and the fact the rice doesn't Ho well in deserts. 
... We cannot sit in our department meetings and decide what - 
we will offe;^, in a buyers' market you have to find out v;hat- 
your consunrer will accept,., 

velop a strongei? PR pro-am — perhaps Involvibg a professor 
If-tlme and/or several grad students to personally contact ... ; 
ndustrles, business and gcfi'^^ef nment officials to^^x^aln train- 



ing programs and the ^ervjttes/fcfiat geographers' caK_Pe^form. 



Further, we must be more outgoing and aggressive in comraunicats-, 
ing through the news media, particularly radio,?' television, 
and news magazines, about; the- availability of geographers in 
,the/<ro&'Tn^ket > . . 




The effort to educate .potential employers^ should be aimed not 
at p^erst)nnel officers A since th^y only interpret .estabMshnient 
guidelines^. The. focusN^eeds to be- on -the administrators of 
potential employing agencies. They can best IntebT-pret thelr_. 
own needs, anil they are usuallj^ the ones that have the author— 
Ity to manipulate the position requirements. 
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.As far -as I, have been able to discover, was the first geog- 
raphy Ph.D. ever employed in an educati^naloor ahy other pper- 
ation in the state. When I gdb hei^e, th^re were 6pportun^i.ties 
to place geography in both the physical science and-the goclal 
science curricula of ^Arts and Sciences, to meet certain core- 
requirement options/ and we immediately took advantage of tli§5e. 
We then went to work to "penetrate" the curricula of Busines^x 
Administration and /Education with both physical and social s^I-n 
ence .basic coursesf-successfully j after that, we got into thfe " 
core requirements /Of Forestry and' Journalism. All> of this was^ 
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•a saWsmknshlp" Job— It amounted tfO: ^itt^ng with key faculty 
ielp'ie In fche vkrl ous schools and Vxpl^lning to them to.some 
detail what v/d3 Involved contentwlse in courses that Wve val- 
ue for thelr^^udents. It also mfearit getting to know tjese^^ 
Seoole W6U enough to be able to with them on a. friendly^ L ,/ 

basis! vMle I did a great deal Jf -jl^hls myself, owl? Jhole ' - 
s?lf? at^Shat time deliberately w«d at It was^^^^^^ ,. 
means a one-man effort. We foundthat our acceptability across 
the caW rose in accord, with (1) the quality of our teaching 
and ou? acce?sLlli^y ?o and concern for students as individMaXs; 
■?2) the ?e5el ol cpncern we. exhibited to faculty elsewhere a^- , 
boit^Sheir siudents through conUnuing ^^^f,!?,^?/^^^-* ^ 

fying them of inferior and ^uperi.qr penfermers ^^eguXarl^, ot 
stuSfnts in trouble, and pa?ticularly by doing ouj ^amnedest ^. 

i-ake care'of their /Students whenever enrollment problems 
emerged ar?eglst?au£ (|uch as blocking off lab sections at^ 
nreffrred times for bS.,.' Ad. . and Forestry to insure their eas^^ 
In maklne student schedules); (3).we worked like craay at ou*^ | 
iSn resefrch anf soon al one of Ih0 mor^ active re^eaifch 

departments on this campus and among gedgWhy department s^na- 
?Sny ; %his helped immeasurably with fdcfilty co.Uea|aes_ . 
and administration for obvious prestige ^^easohs.;. > . IVthinK 
Shat I've said above amounts to this: perceive |u thb pos.s- 
• Ibllities. de/«dp th6 personnel and curricula to capitalize , 
-on them! develop Ind exploit personal °<^"tacts, produce the 
"Kood« of rSaim" at an academically superior level in class^ 
room and research, don't le complacent , expect to work( hard^|nd^^^^^^^ 
|oS?t Se easily dis,couraged. When good f udent.^ho^^ St'icalCy' 
long-term growth and long-^term support of them can be crltl,caiiy 
Imoortant beLuse/ later, the good ones show up in key places* 
sS?erio-r! hard-wooing ^Jlleagues and a ^^PP^S^^J^^^^^^^S^^^r^ 
tlon maice a lot of 'difference". . The^e are no ''materials '*^hat 
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;o do it, and no formula. 



{ 



Paradigms, Transgressions, and Scholarship 

Pew would deny 'that the historical traditlp*! Of, 
ional geography i^ one of almost cosmo|r,a^ic bread^ut shal- 
low depth. ; -^his cosmographlc- effort |t^s in^cj^ to the 
specialization characteristic of most other dis^plines.^ E3t- 
cept for top-level decision makers, who of necessity must play, 
the role of generalists, the largest rewards ' (money ^presti^ 
power) go^-^he specialists. Und^r th^se c ire urns t^n^e|^ 
little wonder^^fe^ the profession has been axxvLx^^^tn 
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paradigms, schools *of thought, emphases; almost every year the 
'Drofession receiver another shot Irt the arm prescribed to dure, 
the ills by in some v;ay altering, usually narrowing, the focus; 
unfortunately the narrpwing of focus frequently brings into view 
^something no one else wants to study or something [already approp- 
riated. Shift'ing paradigms, although not entirely unique to 
geography, pose difficulties not only /or the. profession but 

V. • . / ■ ^ • • 

also for the geographer's potential employer. 



On the whole, I Accept the mousetrap piiilosophy : do a good Job 
and you will jy^'^'lT^t^ght out and imitated. I have no use for ar- 
ticles which/spend mo^ of their time talking:^b^©'ut what "geog- 
raphers" Ixafve done, arV dc^ng^^^and^^^espeei^Tly. should be doing. 



ler our academic colleagueis nor the gener^al public y^ow 
cert^ai.r>ty v:hat prcfessional geography J-s_ all about and the 
. ^ault, I believe, lies with the geographers themselves. We 
have been guilt^r of shifting- our definition and point of view 
too often. Eai'ly in ii-he 20th centaury geography was a study of 
the influence of the physical environment upon human affairs; 
somewhat later it assumed t«he catchy definition of "Qeograpft^^ 
Human Ecology," and that was followed by geography as "The 
Morphology of Landscap^e." The concept of geography as the sci-^ 
ence of areal differentiation had its early adherents, to be 
'sure, but it seemed to reach its heyday at .about mid-century, 
after which time it had to divide the laurels with a geography 
carrying at its masthead the flag of terrestrial distribution. 
No wonder oivf^academic colleagues as well as -the lay public are ^ 
confused. 

i 

» 

The broad training of a geographer and his ability to integrate 
and synthesize a wfde variety of information remains as our 
unique contribution. V/e should think carefully before we change 
our emphasis. 



The geographer is a "generalist" who must be familiar with man^ 
fields in the physical sciences, and he must also be able to 
understand what historians, economists, and sociologists say. . 
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The "v/ise F;eneralist , " to be wise, must have basic understand- 
Ing of the natural and social sciences. If I need help on a 
foreif^n project of development I v/ant a wise generalist, also 
with a srasp of the relevant sciences for the Job. 



Yes, there is a growing appreciation of the good generalist, 
but we have no corj^er on that field. Maybe a, good generalist 
is better if he has first been a spv^cialist, learned some things 
better than others, had specific experiences on which he canjj^ 
draw? 1/ like to think that a geographer with sharpened avia^re- 
ness and experience with the real world — the . practical v/orld of 
slums, farms, foreign lands and cultures — has his or her own 
special contribution to make that even transcends theory and is 
likely to be of greater utility, as a reference or base point. 



I observe that praise goes to the generalist, but jobsXto'the 
specialist who can develop into a generalist. Over andV over I 
note that these questions calling for ganeral knowledge Nand 
wisdom are channeled, to the specialist. I shudder at. th6. an- 
swers they give, but that is how it is. If there is a lekson^ , 
it may be this, that the wise young nan Vill h?.ve » double\ma- 
Jor--a firm narrow practical specialty and an equally firm broad 
grounding in geograpny. 



In a world of spectailst disciplines the geographer does have 
a problem, no .question. But what of that? If geographers 
would speak up on issues they do know about, then they can make 
their presence felt. 



The latter-day emphasis on disciplinary colleges, at the same 
time that administrators want more' inter-disciplinary activity, 
^is a contradiction in terms. 



Geographers all used to be out of the earth sciences except' for 
a very fQw strays. Now we get them from all over. the lot. In 
that geography ranges more widely than any other single disci- 
pline, then we will continue to be all over the lot, the lot 
being the surface of the earth as occupied by the human race. 
. . .lOur problem is not to f ind some, narrow "slot"-^-lf any 
august body defined that as geography four-fifths of, the geog- 
raphelrs woul^ leave for some other discipline. 
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Another problem we face Is that we are a hybrid subject— 3ome 
of us prefer to work In marf;lnal fields such as place names} 
some encroach on the field of economics; others are Interested 
In reconstructing past' geographical conditions. In other words, 
the borders of Geof?;raphy are poorly defined. I recall that I 
have heard geographers refer to Carl Sauer as an anthropologist 
because of his extensive research and publications on Mexican ' 
archeolor.y and .sjadinropology, yet many of his students — Hewes, 
. Crlark, J. Russell, Zellnsky, Dlcken and Brand to name a few 
—have been pace-setters .In geography, not anthropology. 



Geography has been good to me because It let me work at things 
that Interested me. \ 



I don't thlnk'^lt will do one bit of good to pick some Strange 
name, at this point, like Geonomlcs .(as has been proposed). If 
we are lost by now, we are lost and no "narrowing" or "naming 
Is going to help us one damned bit. V/hat w^ haVe to do 16 to 
work out from our own discipline into the rest 'of things. 

It will help immensely. if we can Change our image to one of ser- 
ious scholarship rather than one of game-playing with irrelevant 
topics. 



Perhaps nidr»gTnphasis should be placed upon the spatial aspects 
of the^ogr^pher's approach to the man-earth relatj^nshfp whleh 
disjbfnp-uish^ the geographer from the sociologist the anthro- 
p^gist, or' the economist— that geographers ai'e the people who 
^eal not only with how and what but also where and the relation- 
ship between where and elsewhere. 
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I am convinced that we have not trainedVeople for activit 
in the field of geography. This result s^primarily from th 
manlties aporoach which once popular is no longer appropr 
Geography must emphasize that it is a social science. Our 
dents need training in the techniques of spatial analysis, 
in the Southwest the trend of higher education is toward t 
nlcal type degrees. i 
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In ray mjl,nd the only way for geography to go Is to demonstrate 
the appllcal^lllty of our spatial theoi7 and the wisdom that we ' 
have galDed\hrour:h the years of environmental >nalysls . . . .. 
We should see^our courses' as an Introduction to the role of / 
space In our llyes. V/e should serve -hotlce on the policy maleers 
of the Western vitorld that they are atisurd In planning as if/ 
space doesn't exi\st. 

• 

I think the quantitative revolutloi/i In geography Is here to 
stay. . . . Geography has had a hard time establishing an Iden- 
tity, and now It has got spatial Interaction, with all the bona 
fides of mathematical models to support and reinforce It. Spa- 
tial Interaction Just doesn't "belong" to any other field. It's 
the new battle flag and rallying cry. I think in another 10 or 
15 years it may be the core of geography. All of this worri^s 
rae a bit, because the charffi of geography to you and me and' to 
lots of other people was the fact that it was unstructured. ' i\nd 
it may get too" structured to suit me. But I'm going to retire 
In five years, and I've had a good time with geography. Projects 
Ing — as though I were ^ust starting in the field — I think I'd 
like to see geography legitimized, structured, "bolstered by math- 
ematical thinking, etc., because the science lacks credibility as 
ir is. Well, as I have said, I think that's what Is going to^ 
happen. Old Crlstaller started It, and. the uiiJo In Gxcdt Di It- . 
ain have floodea the market witn their Dobks. So it's Just a 
matter of tine. . . . Actually,, my interests are in this general 
direction — but not this specific direction. . . . systems analysis 
may be even harder to sell than spatial interaction! 

f 

I think that the geography curriculum in a lot of schools needs 
bucking,up beyond the level of what could be a liberal education. 
I think \oo many geography departments teach too narrow a geog- 
raphy curriculum. Mot that I want "problem solving" by calculus 
for everyone. But too many of our requirements are aimed at the 
/-general elementary . teaching curriculum, or the non-prof essiorjial 
major. Stiff er requirements are necessary. We are moving stead- 
ily into a more technical world arid the geography curriculum has 
got to move with it — or we stay with the liberal education thing. 

• ■ ' 

Long ago, we attempted to solve this problen^ by proclaiming (ar- 
bitrarily, of course) that geographers are (or should be) experts 
in location, past, present, future, physical, human, etc. That 
assurance provided something of a niche in the ^iodern intellectual 
hierarchy, but did little to persuade people that location is 
Important, worthy of specialized study. All of us know of the 
huge costs and suffering that have ensued from poorly selected 
sites for human undertakings, ranging from places to fight oui' 
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wars (Korea. Viet Mam1, build our factories and freeways to 
aoendln° our retirement years or our vacations; and these er- 
?o?s are matched by ways we have chosen to Ignore how our ac- . 
tlons endanrer future utilization of resources , .both natural 
aid human! . Greater recor.nltlon of these costs could ma- 
?erlany enhance recognition of the n^ed foi* geo,graphy, both 
as a cultural subject and as a progression. 

The need for locatlonal' analysis seems obvlous,>ut are we pre- 
pared to defend special training along those 1^"^^ ^"^^^ 
believe that other disciplines are not prepared to do th& Job. 
None hLe given adequate weight to the various aspects o^ the 
context (social and physical environment) In whlbh locatlonal 
H^rlflns mSs? be ma5e--to the fact that such deplslons Involve 
considerations of many factors, In combinations that vary en 
ormously from one case to another, furthermore, the tempta- 
tion to carry forward the simplifying assumptions ^thelr re- 
spective disciplines into real-life situations Is very stron|: 
^Sglneers tend'to Ignore the human elements, f^l^ economists 
lenore the physical and ecologlsts the economic, etc., and^as 
a Ponseauence the "professional" advice we get Is often biased. 
LU??e 3onSe? thit the general public comes away disillusioned, 
oJten concluding that locatlonal' decisions are not subject to 
National analysis and best left to chance. So the^.need for a 
balanced approach Is not recognized. If It were, geograpny 
would surely gain widespread support. 

It is true that much of our creative effort In rgcent decades 

simpij bi exposing them only to other seographers. Surely the 
day mLt cone when their usefulness In solving social and In- 
dividual problems will be acknowledged. 

I ' 

f * 

I see a lot of resistance to, and bitterness teward, thex-^tlST 

see a lot °! '= , „hlt:h Is what has Invaded geography 
Z°oHlT km other forms Tmathlma?l«s have made relatively slow 
Tnllll's in the loclal sciences. 1 think this Is partla ly be- 
ianse one can quickly quantify the meaning out of things, par 
"culari" when'those tSlngs are real-world, man-level perceptions. 

T believe that the "systematlc-theoretlc-quantltatlve"^dlrectlon 
Lkenbv so many geographers Is far top sophisticated for the 
average'eVloyer to Lm^rehend. Organizations (the personnel 
within) hardly know what geography Is, let alone the jeog 
raphy? So the recent trend of geographers trying to Impress 
etch other at meetings and In publications defeating their 
efforts to obtain positions in a realistic world. ^ When I woricea 
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in business as a peoKrapher I had to f orr.et the academic stance 
of the Sfscirilne and produce something that would bring In more 
cLtoners/ lay out a better route, or la some way Improve the__ 
system or brlnr. In more sales. . . Geography makes amarAAei^ 
ous background for innumerable avenues In a young -p^l^'s po- 
tential to enter a profession. . . . yeJ^-e-a good profession— 
whf ioisritTwlth a pseud^enHe -tlook that nobody can 
understand unless they ai-e member? of the "inner circle. 

» ^ " 

Many papers given at the AAG meetings are beyond =°^P-^^f J^^J^ 
because I was not trained in that area; my Ph.D. will be 'Jt? y^ars 
old in June of this year.' 



TheWremphasis on quantitative manipulation Jjf ^.^^i^^^^^^f 
is not the answer. We have been losing the feeling for people. 



Spatial or'ganization-to the businessman it is ratjie/ meaning,, 
less without considerable explanation and elaboration. 

Have vou ever hunted for ideas in matherijs^cal geography? I 
think there is no hope f origi^graphv^^he future if it Is^ 
consented ^ith mathematical gymnastics to fhe ex^f ^ 
and broad understandings. Example: contrast Be/auJeau-Garnler 
and C^abot, Urban Geo^^raphy and their Goorrraphy/of" Population, 
with some of the maiSlmaHc al treatments of inf same liexua. 
B^t I am not really A pessimist; we will comeback, bUt may lose 
Some ground in the /process. 



I am disturbed by the trend to consider ^^f^^itative techniques 
the only approa/:h to "the study of geogrW. 

torical ceoKrarmy or any. source materials hver five to ten years 
.old'' ^Thls 3s that .courses on historic^ geography or history 
of geography ai^ no longer taught in the department 



To tell the truth. I am somewhat reluctant to call myself a geog- 
rapher anriong^r'because of the extenf to which geographers. _ 
appeal ?o have detached themselves Urofi the practical world. • 



Substantial opportunlty\osts are involved ^Ith courses- that 
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are offered solely for intellectual interests. • . t^Can we 
afford to educate students as experts on l6th century place 
names in Borneo? One of the costs I see associated with the 
quantitative revolution of recent years has been the tendency 
for elaborate experimentation with our new found tools^ ^Ith 
little attention paid to how they might be useful. ForMn-- 
stance, linear programming and computer simulation are only 
tools; they are means to an end. . . . I'm afraid that all too 
often, they have become ends in themselves. 

ft 



V/ith the new techniques recently made available (eom.put6rs, re- 
mote sensing, quantitative methods) one might expect a great 
outpouring of geographic research and writing. But I am not coa^ 
vinced that this has happened. V/hy not^ Were the geographers 
more interested in tire techniques themselves, than in the research 
which the techniques could facilitate? 



For a long time I have promoted the idea that geographers shoul4_^ 
be specialists: but specialists in particular countries or re- 
gions. This idea is now so old fashioned that I would probably 
be booed off the platfo3:»Tn for suggesting It. Maybe some ^one 
will rediscover the need for *such experts. 



Geographers have been quite amiss in not taking hold of the ecol- 
ogy movement. 



It would seem to me that the contemporary interest in preserving 
"the environment" — or at least not mutilating it — pifovides a 
great opportunity for geographers to expand the "market" for their 
special expertise and to improve their ^'Tmage" in th^ public eye. 
Should not special attention be pSTd to the' kind of preparation 
that ought to be available for students who want to become "en- 
vironmentalist^"? 

* 1 

If we/had emphasized environment and ecology more. in our geogra- 
phy teaching and research we would be- far ahead of where we are / 
now. Even though I had several courses under Dr. Ellen Churchill y 
Semple I was never led to believe thiat geography Sanctioned envi- 
ronmental determinism. ^ T 

On what basis do we think ^^r^^lalTirsuppoi^ from the/public? Cer- 
tainly not only on co^t-^f f ectlveness , that be jk^he case at all. 
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^her S^than he can OJust as history res\s 'upon curiosity ^, 
about what things were like beyond the memory span of living . 
persons • ' - . * 

Yes, r agree Jthat we should have been building on man's natural 
Instinct and Interest In places. 

r ■ . , 

Professional training and scholarship are rt°t_qulte the same . 
1-hincr If we eet too far Into the former, the .latter must surexy 

Hf?!;. 'I g^oSaphy that prepared cartographers, that showed 
us how to prepare FIS statements, or to route traffic for tne 
q&O would certainly not have attracted me Pf^^^^^J^.o Interest 
'^^^Ind^Jfm^expTrLnc^ ^^ef II^ l^nrerelf sJSs^Lf c^I^ 
re4gues/"uf hl^riy^nfed to Lke umbrage i^^^he abstract to a n 
intellectual status, but I appreciate that there Is a real roie 
bflng flayed by our ' theorists even when ^ P-^;;^ ^^^2^1^'/''^ 
of interest In what they may be saying. Still, much ?-J ^^^^^^ 
done m the name of geography that should "°tj)e-we have given 
rnmniete lxcens« to our colleagues, and some have abused It. . 
have no Idea hoS to control such things short of the pi-c.sure 
of public opinion. \ 

T«. TnnkinP for the future geographer as a type of relational 
Sliker who mlgS make useful contributions- toward putting peo- 
n?e in good and permanent relations to the land we can see some 
hooefSl s?gns? . . . Naturally w6 have a lot of competition. New 
m°e?hods of'Saia collection (remote -^-^^^^^ * ^''"-^^^^^^^ 
cartographic expression (computer mapping)— all the new gaagetry 
is o?fn tS all comers. To perceive it In ^^^^ ^^alnst an 
Internal system of checks and balances based on training and ex ^ 
iSrIence, on the other hand, is where the geographic student of 

llndsSa^e has the possibility of ^fSf .^"^eco J^eak 

many others. It is not without reason that ^he term eco-freak 
hac, entered our language. What can be done . tJo foster progress. 1/ 
-Sould answer that ef ch'department g-^raphy must be true to 
to itself. Thereby we admit our 1'^"°:;?/"?,°^ ^e^re 

o?' nieres". but if must arise spont/ne^sly. -impoW, 
As we thrash around we will perhaps dt/over some partloula^ 
points of strength now relatively ne^eot«a. 
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Pecking Order— Is It Related to the Job Market? 

Rank orderlnr^ has come to have considerable theoretical 
interest for r.eographers in recent years And It is reasprxable 
to ask If rank ordering of disciplines and academic Institutions ; 
has bearing, on Job openings. Homer Aschmann, writing, In Ame£- ^ 
lean r.eor^rann/ . 1960-6^: Education; Employment , and Other 
Trends (2, p. 17), expressed- the opinion that because "under- 
graduates and' (graduates are encouraged or required to t"ake too 
many geography courses" we may become Ingrown and "appear to 
be naive If not Ignorant , . . . . [if such persons] come to form 
too large a fraction of the geographic profession, the discipline 
will be relegated toa status comparable to home economics or pBy- 
slcal edu-catlon, soclallj^ useful but not part of the intellectual 

mainstream." , • " j 

The problem Is somewhat largep. The "old school tie" pan 
be tremendously Important If the "old school" is one of outs*and- 
Ing reputation. Confounded by the "chicken and the e^sg" Se- 
quence, once established the prestigious institution lends an 
Invaluable measure of legitimacy to the^ disciplines within its. 
structure . . , 



In my lifetime I have witnessed geography being phased out of 
the curriculums of a number of our most distinguished univer- 
sities, among them Harvaifd, Yale., Stanford-, and 1 be.lieve _ Cor- 
nell. In each instance tthe reason given for the abandonment 
was somewhat the same, viz., -the ^ack of any unique, contribu- 
tion which geography had to make. The administrators of these 
institutions apparently /were of the opinion that if geography 
was eliminated, other disciplines could readily take over Parts < 
and pieces of geography^ somewhat nebulous -and fractured fl^la 
—geology t4ie section On terrain, meteorology the paf-t. on clim- 
ate, history the geography of thespast, agd economicfc^Ii||t is 
usually titled commercial or /feconomlc geography. * ) ^ ' 



Geor.raphy Is nqt ^und In some <of the "prestigious 
Institutions" slmoly because university and cqllejse 
tors find that it is not in a position to contribut 
tV financial resources— its costs are greater than 
to the institution. Also, its findings are seldom 
ular that they bring the attention of the puljlic to 
slty in question; the results of our research produ 
worthy reports such as the advance of an anticipate 
tinental glacial invasion, 0^ the discovery of the 
a Peking man, or dll deposits in the Morth' Sea. 
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My own. experience does not support your observation that we are 
usually rated along with PE and home ec on most campuses. 'Our ■ 
status here at Berkeley is good,'' and I think in substantial 
part because we have attracted good students who have Impressed 
faculty in other reiated disciplines . -Perhaps we have been 
lucky. The onea looking for Job insurance are likely often 
to be the least interestirife. ♦» q ' • 
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not have geography departments? 
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Applied Geography— ll^es Scholarship Necessarily Mean 'Detachment 
from Society's Problems? 



Although the suljiject of argument, sometimes heated, pure 
and applied reisedrch and associated teaching have manaiged for 
a long time tq coexist In our institution's- of higher education./ 
For the futurte It selms inevitable that the Increase in number 



■>obiU^ i r ^ ^ actor^ .Will ; 

the nation* s 'lntelei^tu ^9 taking a 



gr^eater int ers at in Vi 



hat many scholars, unfortunately, consider. 



mundan^/dffficuities- 



-difficuaties" with which pother; people in 



o%r l4pes inst,itattdhs E;houid cope^ ' In^ APntrast, th^ 
are'profesisors who aitfe such >n Intense emot 
in society ^ s problem^ that they ban .T5bsfc:chari.t^^ly"' t^e^ 
as idedl&i^ts,' least! charitably a^ "deviiJ' th^piits. ■ - : 

Wvert he le^s , ' the . problems are re%l vit a^ , so lutipns ^. 
many-sided and sub^W to •give and take; the;universi^ies:;have < 
a res^dnsibllity In which- geograjihers play a useful role .^^ 

" In all likellhoQd ^the vehicle universities . wifl f iHd mqjt . ^ 
effective in placlns geographers, as^well ^as (other graduat^es i^ 
the- Vplied work Of business ^nd govprnmertt will be that of 

■ the. internship (2^3). '^^^^ 
with booraina^ion of an intern help-. 



There is not going to be a geP^^^^ .^^f^?^ 

•fche' ieal w,or.ld until, geographers P^ove that^th^y can^be^userui 
L that worid. And untii seosraphers do.dom^hing other than 
teach,^then tlie^ will never prov ' 



Havinrbeen snapped down-one.^^^^^^ 

I suggested we .needed to pay "S«rae ^ttentlon to^ ^PP"^*®^' Sf.Sfw 
in SILr-to place g^agraphy graduates, -I'm. glad you are.. put ting, 
yoiir efforts in1?6° Studying this problem.^ . , i ^ ^ , . v 



"to- tne, gepgraphy, mt^ than any of tfte <^her.f lelds of study. 



/ / ^..l .,4 4-,. h>»<nitie informefl about real world 

offers .a wan ^ ?^n?!ran2e problems. But how .. 

proSle,ns-.that^ls. fu||m^ntal.^^ ^ . 

ne^tt eiectJion or ^"^ f^^J;. ^ it cah hardXy promise pecuniary 
fulc^r Srln^as^??! i/^fhoMo'^KpeL-^ upon i^: for support. 

About l?o7-3Tyears ago the« 

volved in worklns with the private all levels of 

at least lOOO^wlth *n°*her minlmm of ^OOO^all ^^-^^ 

k^riert-ur^rrrlse!^?^^^^^ 
a tremendous value ln->the r^al world. , 

* , ■ ' • ' . ' - ' ~ ' " / ' ■ 

Where have geos^rapher's gone to work? ' parth 

• » • gobd deal. Into, the normal S0ht5ols^ in ^ert, to, teacn & 

0. P«r?r.^:i ^^^^^ ^ 

phy programs. This expansion "^s f^J idiots a candidate , 
turn out the people (one year in ^^^.-^^J; ^^^oice of S^^^ 

was, .then, that Ijo^;'?;^' find other kinds of Jobs, 

Ynto teaching, .^^^fonrfbould norsel a candid^ 
rb-ecause when I found o^^^^^ 
even look at it . rWien ^ne ppenAUb». 
and we were fuming o^t^about ^^-TO^Ph.D 
oouhtrv. 'even our dumb oluoks got poaoning^juuo. , . 
, a?e paying thls-no geographers^would go Into any of . 

„ ■ lis: fgfol ^^iSfpfyTeSrL^nt^Mu'for^^^^^ 

• ^ll^dilare'llSl^wfre^roSlng. ^.^^^^^^^S^r 
And, unlike history i we- Still had no big retJire^menu c 

to absorb, some of our^ominig^s^^^^^ 
;. • y^ S; look ojide the teaohlng profession.; , 
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Do you recall that durltiR the period 194i-.45 the nation was 
" scrouni^ing abound for any soul, who by any stret<?h of thp Im- 

agination cy6uld provide services of a geoR^aphld^l nature. , . . 

in Washington and elsewhere anyone vmo had'reven had a low-level 

college coGrse in something called geography-efould find a Job .. 

without trouble, and I am afraid that such poor training has 

reflected/ on the present state of the, geography employment mar- 
'ket. Anyfthing passed for „" geography" and a "geographer" and; 

we are paying dearly for it. 



There was a time when we thought geography Vras, growing because 
of what fit offered when really we were mostly feeding on our-' 
selves and the vast majority of graduates went on to teach oth- 
er geography students and we pretended itj; would jrever end* Un- 
dergraduates Had little trouble in finding places in the train- 
ing programs of business not because of what they knew but al- ' 
most in spite of their college training. Now the fat days are 
over a;pd we have to admit that out-Slde the field of education ^ 
we placed few people in jobs where their geographic skills were 
rfeally used. 'On? exception was something vaguely defined as 
planning. Unfortunately, most geography departments did not 
move into .the area of modern urban functional analysis — they 
stuck' to classic urban geography. ' I can remember a prominent. 
>u^^^ ^p-eogranher savlnp- that geoEcranhy didn't have tcrls^utll- 
Itarian to be su^cc'pcfiil. Maybe not, but« while we retreMed ' 
farther Into our ivory towers, some schools started programs 
in urban planning. We lost by default. 



I formerly maintained that a person with a bachelor's degree 
in liberal arts with a concentration In geography had as good 
a chance to find a non-teaching job as those with majors In 
say English, history, political science, or sociology. Times, 
have changed — I cannot in good conscience tell a prospective 
major that there are good opportunities for employment ^ after 
graduation,. 



Geography as a preferable subject of specialization has ^been on 
the decrease in the last three. years. Even for. jobs In general 
administration within, Pakistan, geography as one 'of the required 
fields of training does not appear. Even among C.S. P. (Central • 
. Superior Services of Pakistan) the number of geography grac^uates 
has been steadily on the decrease since 19A8— showing that bril- 
liant and gift dd students do not take the subject because of the 
lack of /ob opportunities* . . . The number of students In gepg- 
raphy 1^ dwindling, particularly among men, so alarmingly, that 
twp out' of the eight diagree colleges In Rawalpindl^Islamabad, " 
had tp closet their geography departments. 
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Where we stand today is that we have abo^t staffed the i^eog- 
raphy department s--ab6ut as many as we ajre apt to get, Jjc* 
we have to start pushing our people to do oxit into the real 
world and teach that world what geograpiiers /can do# 



I think it is tine for geographers to find out what employe/s 
want, especially tjie new. young group of managers. This should 
be done at the various levels of company operations. Por^in- 
stance, I would suggest that information be sought as tc/what 
areas geography can fit Into the system ^nd what .are the re- • 
•quirements for these various positions. VJhat is ryeeded for ge- 
ographers to be employed in the banking, the real esxat.e, the 
steel industries, ^etc? What is needeid for r^etail/and whole-/^ 
sale busirt^ses? V/hat is needed for the various /lepartments^ 
of gove^mmen^t, local, state, federal? , " ' 




A major problem is making known the capabilities , ami skills of 
geographers to prospective employers, believe! there are many ^ 
jobs geographers could compete for if they Ifnew their avail- 
ability anJ If the employars^ are awai*e yuf the training provlaea^ *,. 
AS an example, I recently talked with the head of personnel of > 
the H.E.B. food chain here in the scruthwest. He was excited 
about the training given to 'geographers and he was willing to 
hire a person with a specialization in location theory who would 
help locate new stores. I have made several su^ch contacts over 
the last few months. Each of the persorts contacted was surprised 
at the abilities of geographers and the fact, that they did not 
know what skills modern students "'of the discipline were capable 
of performing. 



Whenever possible, in terms of student interest and inclination, ^ 
I would urge the developm^t of competence and skill in a special 
practical field. I learned this in studying- the market for G0^n-> 
servationista. There was almost none for the conservation geneir- 
alist. These practical fields include: reglohal planning, re- 
source management, real-estate development and management , car- 
tography, urban planning, overseas trade, health organizations 
and agencies. Course work and apprentice work in summers, etc.,'' 
should be part of the^ experience of the student who wants to 
develop one of these ©ractlcal fieldS4 / * 
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.T-}ie area oJT expansion at our school Is in busJUiess administ>a- 
tion. Biyfinessi is still hiring people but their policies have 
changed^ They no longer have to accept "any degree" and the ' 
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greatest exnanslL Is In speblallzatlon: thfe Masters of Bus- 
iness Adnlnlstra1;lon. At one tlmo, I -tfhouPiMt that . rgarketinp; 
ygeoc^raphy was ^oi.n^^ to "take Off." I knovf 6f a fewiDeople who 
gained positions ih business location analMsdr's but this died • 
out. I think we'were unwlllltiR to q^ctend Ourselves into the < 
nltty-c;rltty behind business' decisions, 1/ still think there 
Is a contribution , to be made, especially with the tool of Q©m-' 
putor mdpolng— naps showing the rapid qhahses of_sett^emerit> 
changing land uses, evenhoiiirly_Alf fe?;^ences In traffic flow, , , 



I believe the /^eograplmr has muih needed ab 
reglonallzatlon schemj^ for a Variety of Ipic^l, 
eral services being Established, n^tin^Kresourc 
and land-use c;>rifl;^cts cryln^^ for ^ analyt' 
tlonal declsK^ns gaining significance In a 
Ing Its flnlteness. 



There are many excellent job opportunities 
regardless of their jnajor, In the federal cl.vii 
do I find a graduaj^lng se;ilor who has even heard 
college graduates. 



Perhaps we do 
In Ackerman's 
these are the 
without us. The government 
regional specialists, but I 



not want to respond to 
Geography As A Furt dame 
areas In which the 




fearch ar^as outlined 
search Discipline but 



also of 
doubt t 



govjer^m^nt . is now^' Involved— 
ers/good opportunities for 



we direct our people there 



In the last five years we have sent 
employment most of whom have been 



70 students , iVito gbvernmental 
geographers. ' 



,C?.early the ,area of land-use planning holds great prOMffse not 
dnly for geographers but for many other liberally trained arid 
cross-dlsclDllne scholars. The state of Blorlda a years ^ 
ago, passed^ enabling leglslatl9d permitting each county in the . 
state to set up a planning department and legislation 1$ now 
pending which may make It compulsory for each county to^ doNso. 
Should this come about, there will be many job opportunities^ ,^ 
for people with proper tralnlrig. Geography departments ^^hlch- 
provide training in plannlng-related m.ethods and skills will 
surely provide their graduates with spe<^4al advaritages over 
those who cone out Of the mor*e traditl^oh^l departments. Coiirse 
work in air-photo Interpretation, map skills (both cons Ji^ucting" '^ 
and Interpreting) I field methods and urban studies , supplement e'd 
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by rigorous demands in regard to writing skills, jener^ 
eWlve background, studies In the natural seienc^^/wUl give 
the best preparation for geographers f or Ahe convih^ decades. 

' ' ■ ■' / 

We have bejan broadly successful In placing both B.A., B.S., and 
M.A. peo?lV\n non-teaching posts. All our departmental curric- 
ula have a cjre requirement In cartography and all have an op- 
tlon for a concentration In cartography, and p^iotogrammetry. Prob- 
kbl? moN of our people have found a Job Initlailly because they 
possessed command of cartographlc-alr pt>oto techniques than ^ 
through any one avenue. Alsowe have X successful urban geogra- 
phy and rural land-use sequence, the^urtKart aspects of which in 
^particular have- led to Jobs with urban, regional, and county^ 
Dlannlng ct)mmlsslons and with commercial firms. People at 
B A. level who have combined the carto arta/the urban concentr. 
tlons have been particularly sUccessfu>. We also offer a^.».. 
concentration In , Industrial geography— have a dozen or^ stu- 
dentsVln It yearly. It blends urban. Industrial, and land use 
on topXpf our core requirements in carto and physical— students 
from this program of course follow the geheral B.B.A. curricu- 
lum and they've generally had a range of Job choices on grad^^ j 
.uatlon. We also get a group of military °areer-orlented^n- , 
centrates every year, usually Air Por<e oriented and prli^iarlly 
lnter'=><'ted riimat-.ni ncrv . remote s^sing and air photo, and 
the like, rmally, vc p'Uycd a leddlng -role In establishing 
the University's Institute for jJdmmunity and Area Development,, 
through which the many re^onaJf planning commissions in this , , 
state were formed aad nurtur^. The head of the Institute is ^ 
a geographer who ranks as^senior professor on our staff (though 
100% in the Institute). //Mother key member of the I"ftltute ^ 
is a former graduate st^lent of mine, t^hen I -recruited him from 
a large metropolitan planning- commission for his present post 
I had no idea how am^rt I wasl The staffs of these regional / 
planning commlssioK^ run frojr^ as little as a dpzen to as larg-e 
as 65-70 in some/r^as. Thr6ugh toese two men, an<^ the growing 
numbers of our Own grads in th§se regional groups, the momentum 
keeps growing -/^ourf students Just do'hear of Jqbs as they ^become 
available and as th|^ afekc^es ' expand t Also,^ our grads gener- 
ally have- done vervMell in th.ese agencies— several now head 
regional commlssL^^-and they ddn't Wt our reputation. Our 
mostVecent effort is to expand contacts in state gavernment 
agencies. eSBeclally the Division of -Natural Resources and the . 
State Planning Commission and the Department of -Industry and - - 
Trade. One excellent M.A. went to Semthern Bell Telephone last 
^^ear in their Economic DevelojJment and Analysis DlVislon--I 
^aced him through personal contacts with- the head -of Southern 
Bell in this region. . ' y 

' A number of our' faculty are deeply involved in civic and busi- 
ness activities through regular consulting Vrith business and 
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fTovernmental agencies. Job opportunities foj?- 'Students often 
result . , . ' 



Since we cannot anticipate specific Job descrlptlons^lve years 
from now we should Increase oUr emphasis on techniques and In-' 
terpretation. I d6 not think! that content will be sacrlfl.ced. . 
but rather can be learned via technique demonstuatlon. The 
applied aspects of the field must be emphasized rather than view- 
ing the discipline as only vital to a person's general education. 



!Io" student should be graduated without a skill. - Having book- . 
learning Is not enough to enable them to get a Job. The skills 
which would most enhance their Job opportunities are those re- 
/ lated to cartography, aerial photography, field techniques, and 
statistics. A geography graduate who has had only regional 
courses will not be able ^v find a Job. - 



( 



I believe departments must re-6xamlne their undergraduate currlc-y 
ula. Perhaps th&^e should be two routes' to the B.A. degree. A 
Lc^iniical ruucci ^Ith extensive training In map reading, air 

. - photo interpretation, remote sehslng, statlstiijal techniques and 

' computer progi*ammlng. Geographers with thes^skmis would have 
little problem In finding Jobs with governmerlt agencies at all 
levels and with private Industry. A second undergraduate ro^e, 
not mutually exclusive from the first, would be g:eared to san<^ 
persons into graduate work in the discipline. At the graduate - 
level the M.A. degree could be designed with this dual role in 
mind. I believe" that today few , geography departments really 
think in terms of, "What are -ouf students going to do with their 
degrees''" This' is a question we must face up to In the next 
few years and it may require considerable redesigning of ' courses 
and curriculum. \ 
• ' '• •• ■ • . • ■ 

^ Qive,n no constraints of budget and/or facilities planning, I 
would suggest that courses be divided. Those entering teach- 
inc'need different orientation from those entering business.' 

> \ • -6^ 

*. . ' , ^- . ■^'^ 

The changes in geography over the. last twenty years have gen- 
erally increased- the potential employabillty of geogra^y -gjrad- 
uates by both government and the commer<5ial sector. The impor- 
'"^ tant chanp;es are those that introduced and expanded the use of 
a more quclntitative approach to the discipline and especially 
those that made knowledge of computer use and applications nec- 
cessafy fdr most graduate students and some undergra4uates . Any 
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K prSbably'prodS=?""^ople with r.ood potential employablllty 
tn anv area Departnent3 that do not have such requlrenents 
(ell^er fo^al onnfornal) are doing their students a dlsser- 
vice • ' *. - . \^ 

As vou may know, our department has emphasized course work lead- 
ln/?o a bacelor's decree In applied geography. We provide con- 
ce^tratLns in Beoeraphy In urban and -eglon.l planning urban 
land management, environmental ^^^dles occupatlonal^^^ 
population studies. Our majors find Jobs In a variety oi i j. , 
, especially planning. 

T woniH make the following recommendations: 

i) eihance interdisciplinary conmunicatlon with the urban. plan- 

B) devefopTbuslneL-orlented undergraduate major In geography 
^ wlti courses in land economics, reaL estate, and tr;insport- 

atlon economics; ay. mnai 

c) initiate urfdergraduate and S^-aduat^e Internships In local 

governmer^t, state government, and local buslne^^s establish- 
ments such as^real estate f Irmp ; ■ 4„ nM«ni-ii-a- 
continue to encourage the development of skills In quantlta- 
^ ??ve>ethods" aerial photographic Interpretation and field 
techniques • 

■ with regard to what the . department can do to Improve Its place- 
r>r Qi-iidpnts mav I list the following: ♦ 
n Develop an atoned curriculum <:ull of courses wfelch teach 
'students how to do .something. When 'a f "-^ ,f ^^^^.f 
a Job,, the employer u^su^ly asks what he can do. This usu 
allv is partly based on a good knowledge of statistics, and 
computers, and experience Iti handling data sets. TWs cur- 
rlculum may demand new faculty In applied areas or -those ^ 
Mho have had experience In these areas. , 

2) A possible applied major with, say i^0% technlques^orlent^d 

courses . This does not .mean only t/chnlques courses , but 
techniqies-orlented courses as "^11, such as urbap planning 
transportation systems, envlronmenji^l .physiography , water 

3) A^ooS^'Set' for' jobs from such a curriculum would be In the 

a?ea of environmental studies impact analysis, and urban/ 
transportation planning. These are our heavily requested 

H) A^good' internship program is important. We have found that 
^ple Just plain get Jobs tjirough such a program. 
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^ fuJli r:^o ^^^^^ -et^SIn n,ooa 
rmrresslfnflnd^) faculty who are actlve^outslde^the de- 
partment aid who are doing applied research. 

our students .,or. ten or -^'^-^V,-/-^,^- f^T^ tro'S 
frirn^rrly'^rry^n; o'f"ou?%traeirLterns has found „or. with 
such ag!;encles, 

rsS5pro?!wKAirofs?o^Lr./jo^^ 

TrL^J^ Kr.-.--;u.r.r-/ Jro| o \.^a. .et Into 
l^ire ?K"unI^ersl?yr.rhrs''7oororid'hekwnh the contacto. 

=L'Z.-:.':r.:: *uf ;u. 

work. « • • No areument convinces people you 

^^- nn Ump (2) I can complete the Job lor less "^.V^_. 

1 /n\ ifw ,fi 1 1 irof^n In verv close contact WiLI^n une uuiii/xav- 

. J. (3) we will ^^^P ^^g^'^^^eJally like the/Idea that ybu^ill 

as the primary investigator, they "Ji^Xl^J^ the law or guide- , 
derstandlng of the ^"^Ire project, Ino^dl^K the law °^ ^ ^^^^^^ 
lines under which the work Is being 4<^ne. . . . wnen ^ 
lelye the university they are familiar with the type researcn 
geographers can do for public aEei>61es. 
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Business and no^^ernment— Advice by Escapees from the Ivl^ V^alls 



Turning away from the shrinking; market In teaching All not 
be so difficult as It was ten or fifteen years ago, a time when 
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teaching In t^ pUbllc schoo]./and In higher education present^ 
ed an Idyllic attraction— one for the mo^t part of civility ,yftre- 
atlvlty, and security. For many graduates, perhaps for a major- 
ity, the hard practical problemsj of business and government will 
prove more meaningful and Interesting than the pro^^ms of aca- 
Vdeme: thfe chanclness of Job security^ In buslries^ counterbal- 
anced by ppporturtitles for high financial rewai;<^s, the bureau- 
cratic sluggishness of government counterb^l^ced by opportuni- 
ties to make decisions of something more th/n academic moment. ^ 
Observ:itlon:^ and cuggccticn^ by thcce actually on the firing 
line of applied geography reinforce and add fo the Ideas express- 
ed by professors In the preceding section (6, 7). 



Modern geography Is deflnlt^y an excellent background ^qh an 
executive. . . .The ability of the geographer to speak the lan- 
guage of many specialists Is a great advantage. ... He has the 
somewhat unique capacity to condense and correlate masses of da- 
ta supplied by scientists from other fields. . . . There cannot 
be any better training than that for a harassed and overburdened 
executive who has to make hundreds of decisions on the basis of- 
reports and memoranda .which he receives. 



For the past forty years I have led an exciting and profitable 
life initially as a geographer but for most of the time as an 
International economist specializing in energy resources and 
their utilization. I learned .something about the world as a ge- 
ographer; the ener^gy expertise I developed, mainly, in the course 
of my enoloyment. I have been helped greatly by (1) a ^^ondness 
for numbers, and (2) a capacity for foreign languages. The lat- 
ter Is a major advantage in this country, where so many people 
appear to have an absolute blockage for all foreign languages. 
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Currently I am p;eneral manap^er of a large real estate firm and 
my Income Is much more than I could have expected if I had stay 
ejd in teachlnR, 



Based upon thirty years experience In Various positions entltled^ 
"Geographer" with. the Federal Government, it Is my belief that 
the problem of how best to enhance the employment opportunities 
of those trained as professional geop;raphers Is fully as Impor- 
tant as the development and improvement of scholarship in the 
field of geography and far more neglected. Obviously geography 
can^t get anywhere without sound scholarship but at least many \ 
geographers have worked and are working at it;' this is not .th^ 
case with regard to the question of Job opportunities for geog- 
raphers. Not very much has been done about this with the excep- 
tion of the Placement Committee of the AAG which has developed 
and improved a very useful service. 

tj 

There needs be in each geography department one person on the 
teaching staff who is deeply and continuously concerned with Job 
opportunities. Ideally this should be the chairman since he is ^ 
in the best position to tie together the teaching and research 
. pi;u^i-ctjus wiLii ulie placement program. In other words to lit the oraxj^- 
ing and output tp the requirements both actual and potentials^ 
Thl3 will not work, however, where the pi^ctice of rotating chair- 
men is done and where 'thfe' individual regams histerm as chairman 
as an interlude to be endured or as an administrative burden un- 
til he can get back to cloister and real purpose of his life — 
research. 

Most successful geographers 1 have known have had a basis of 
study in depth in some one or more of the earth sciences — geol- 
ogy, soil science, or the like, along usually with economics 
and/or anthropology. 

As long as the^ geography courses in the public schools are chief- 
ly related to states — their capitals, etc., the general public — 
including those who are in administrative positions and should 
consider geographers — don^t have any notion as to what geography 
is all about. In other words, the popular image of geography 
needs to be changed. . . . Many of the studi^sjT^ade by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund-V/orld Bank staff f orQnderdeveloped 
countries, for example, would be improved if a geographer were 
involved — but the executive staff doesn't know what geographers 
can or should be able to do. » 
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If a student plans to make a career out of the Civil Service, 
I personally would not advise him to go beyond the Master's 
level until he has been on the Job for a while, to de'termlne 
If he likes that type of work and to find out what t|he educa- 
tional requirements for advancement are In that particular ^rea. 
Often, he Will find that the Ph.D. Is not required, and what^- 
evcr education Is necessary can be picked up by a combined pro- 
gram of night-school .courses and on-the-job training. If 1 1 had 
the onoortunlty to do It over, I would have tried for a Govern-. 
ment job after completing the M.A. and -^subsequently ^ken what- 
ever courses I needed at Government expensed 
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I Jelleve It is Im^rtlant to Inform the student concerning the 
amount, as well as tlVe type, of education necessa!ry to qualify 
for a Federal Govern?^ent job. This ,dep?TTd^ somewhat on whether 
the student Is seeking a Job with an R&D organization or an 
operational element. Examples: Engineer Topographic Labora- ' 
torles is an R&D organization; CIA is an operational element; 
both hire geographers. It. is helpful^ although rjOt absolutely 
necessary, to hav9 an advanced degree before se^clng employment 
with an R&D agency. Also, other things being 0qual the person^ 
wxtn tne aavanced degree usually moves up the/ladder faster Wuu 
gets the higher grade jobs. The operational dements such ap 
CIA usually do not pay much. attention to advanced degrees, a^d 
my understanding is that the lack of the M.A. or Ph.D. does- not 
impede the progress of an, otherwise well^qu^lif led individual. 



For most geographers who plan to work for a Federal agency in 
research and development, I would recomm&nd greater emphasis on 
training in the analytical approach and the application of geo- 
graphic techniques to ^problem solution. I believe systematic 
courses should be emphasized, and at least" part of the course 
material presented in the form of a series of contemporary prob- 
lems to be analyzed and solved. 

V . 

I think university departments have an obligation to define as / 
well as they can, what the employment • opportunities are and will 
be for their students. This cpuJ-d be done through a variety, of 
media: formal classes, special guest seminars, etc. . . . Per- 
haps this is the answer to the problem of relevance;; let the 
student choose his own courses, in full reebgnition of the im- , 
plications of that decision with regard to employment. 
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In Government most 
'particularly those 
generallst geograp 
profesl^lonal for n 
plannln?-type job 
tough cpmpetltlon/ from other- f lei 
vlronmeJS^t their " E^rovlnce . Perhap 
will become accepted In thg J6b 
call themselves /geographers prov 
tlons to the so/lutlon of Important 



iployers fefeem tio be looking for specialists, 
1th a hlgWly developed technical skill. The 
.r should /be as/well qualified aa any other 
gher echelon debislon-m^king positions or 
where th© envir/ohment i's involved, but he faces/, 

3 which/ also consider|lthe en-^ 
the only way that ged^raRhers 
rket i% to have people who 
that tmey can make contribu- 
problems. I don't think ge-f 



ographers, as a 
nicians who can 
problems . 



group, have 
make unique 



been accepted 
contributions 



yet as 
to the 



skilled tech- 
solution of 



Having discussed the matter with many geographers In the v^ashH 
ington area I think I can say that tnere is something of a ga|p 
between academic geogr^hy and the applied geographer. The _ fed- 
erally employed geographer is often better paid, supplied with _ 
better equipnent , involved in more sophisticated and -ir^ores tech- 
nical resea?Sh, with better access to"highly fugitive" sources, . 
and produces a' generally more vis ible^rdduct with greater tan- 
gible impact, but still is regarded with something between dis- 
dain aJlS'^condescenslon by his academically employed colleagues. ^ 
Snobbery is' universal and there is no reason -v^y ^ ^'^r^ 'T J!^^ 
sent in our profession, but it seem;, ou^iuc ou ^ -'^-f l 
ill afford during tough times. Moreover, I beli^eve there is a 
widespread conviction among the senior, and Presumably tho$e 
most likely to be influential in hiring and firing, government 
geographers, that our graduate schools do not produce a product 
Sen ?repLed-to attack productively any but the most narrowly 
aca^mlc topics. Rete Burrill phrases this as an inability to .. 
"Jd^'tlfy the p^Spe^Viuestion," but I feel it is a bit broader 
than that. l/also Includes an under-evaluatlon of practical 
nnn<^ldPratioFis (like^^lidns of dollars or 'the r'eal-^e condi- 
tJSns'^rrearpeoi^'^e)?. an over-coftfidence in esoteri. -t^^^ 
leal gimmickry with a concomitant unde.r^.-evaluatlon of J^^Wf,?.. 
and subjSctlVfi insight, and an inability to work efficiently with 
a rfesearlh ^m,. . . l am sure these sound I3^e 
views from the ig^lO's or 50's at best, but I came out of dis- 
sertation (Just a few years ago) convinced that theory building, 
quantificatiion, and abstractions were the only worthwhile aca^ 
demic pursuits'. I spent almost a third of my effoH a Ij^Ethy 
dissertatiob writing a long and complex computer jJTo gram that 
has not been run once since I got my first successful output. 
So I fee! ? have a right to^ thes0. views-when I encounter.ed the 
Doiicv level of research I soon found that much of what I. had , . 
snpnt the maior share of my attention on was more usefully rel- 
llTea to nicLicLns" or'"as^i.tants" while the "-f ^.J"™*^-^ 
ers" devoted themselves to the more central tasks of meaningfuly 
and hopefully innovative, thougilt. Quite an eye opening, I - 
believe the message is worth telling, though it is fr^uently 
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not rece'lvea wqII. The heart of the jospel Is dimply to put , 
?he emphasis back bn the true heart of "research"j.-t^ func-^ 
tlort of nnnovatlvfe" or-"fre5h" or "original" thought. There 
are no-hardware, softwape, or lo^lc-ware shortcuts. It may 
?ound naive but -.1 assure you t^ese skills will f?;et you more 
muSagS in an applie^d flel^ thaf. metl\odc^loglcal elegance. 

An increasing number 0f graduat-'es tc^ay, while ^^l^-^^^.^Jf 
recard to methodolop.y , analytical skills, and so forth, , have 
haf mlL Txperlence With, prdblen definition. As a result, 
^,«w«'r^o«r^^o chnwiMcT UD who can tell v/hat to 



we have/people showing up who ca 
use, but who are unable to defi-^ 
with regard to employment is th 
proached in terms of how a ^r-^*^ 
from a perspective Of jHerg 1 
given that particular t>roble~ 
for solvingsit." 




tell what tools they want^ to 
problems. What this means 
potential employers are ap- 
n can. be solved rather than 
e nature of the problemr." Now, 
re are 'the appropriate tools 



Geocraohers should not^be 'e/ducated to b? primarily academicians. 
! know several Jeogr^pherf who have made excellent .execu- 



tlve directors of r^^ 
thlnlclng Inv^l^^e^ 




ling agencies — the collective 
crooci stesfd* 



A verif substantial boost^ 
phers in hiring po/s±tion£ 
til this is done, th.e whj 
bcfss what geography is, 



ian come f ron [gettlpg several ge _ 
"in the vdrioJfB emp^ment .fields. , Un- 
Le sellingVob, incrudlng" teaching the 
lat Keorrapny , ,i«is to be done for each individual place- 
ment As wis demonstraJei in WWII and the following years, 
several government agen|i2s hired fairly large numbers of ^eog- 
•rljhers.' ^hls was ifrlgllC due to the fact that a few geographers 
cot"lnto positions withrhfirlAg authority. • I certainly feel 
^ ?hat'fe?ns able to l^r J 3n 4^e neighborhood ^ 
frp-raDhers during my ye^,rd in government and putting tiiem to 
.cfgraphers during^ ^-l^cdies without having to explain what 
their subject was eyery^dLay, was my jnajor accomplishment for 
the profession. B^hapJone of the reasons I f '^JJ do this was 
that I had Keologists, ittkeorologists , geophysicists»spil sci- 
entists and en^eers livir, electrical, hydraulic, chemical, 
1e?c oA.tSe stiff and a£l we^e competing in a sense to under- 
stand and mteVnlf'et the tiatural environment and they all stim- 
Sa?ed Saci Afr: But/in my .organization the geographers were 
, 'at no disac^antLe in /el^on to, the ot^i^rjcientists and the 




our agenc; 



the people hired ^ the professional, level 



. ■ ■■ ■).'■■ 
' . • ■ ■ ■ 1 .■ 



had* teen dblhg research related te>* problems being worked on I : . 
tiei*e.« By word of moufeh,"' tbrough' associations wltla Individus'lS • 
'in urtiverslty depaptments or other research organizations, su- 
° pervls6r.s° here ''learn of the existence of a person who mifsht mr 
sttitabXe to fixa'ansositiorf. Of course, ^liring ls^/dbr^ie from the 
'Civil Service Hegisteir, bui;'- all else being ^,qual, the pferson , 
with t^e direil?^ or IndireC^t ■"bontact*'. certainly has the; edge. 
■ i would sugeest, therefore V the main approach the « department - 
. could take to enhance 'J bb opportunities fpr students^^s to gai4 
more personal contacts -with >re.seat*&h ^In^lt^^^ on con- 

• tjfacts such: as those Mlch,4ppeap- In-Jbhi Ruslness -and Commerce 
Daily V ■ Consult ant positions held.by professors also' offer an ■ 
' excellent" aVenue f or cbmtnunicatlort that .could, well- le<^.d to fu- 
f , tJu±*e student .e'mpioylnen't'; The point I am trying to make is that 
the only "message !» that 'is ltkeXy\to be^jheanlngful td. a^ro- 
'sp^ctive elnployer is- drfe "of personal commuhicatlon and/S^j)er 
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The U.S. 'Army finglneen ^oposraphic,' Labbi»ato^^ ■ « 

^«aphers- em^oyed than any other sihgie dlsciplirie lunless one y 
groups' all the enginee-rtiig degrees together H We . have- ab'out, , 
3*5 peopi# with' degree^S in geography^ although a number; of . these . 
work-in arcsss not clasps if led Yas' geography, such as systems an- 
«a'y5li afii^ebinpUt-er "sciences »H Some of oui* geographers; . hold »v cry^ 
important -3 obs :• one Is-'^Diretitor • of the "Computer Sciences Lao- » r 
oratory, one is 'Chief of NSepgi»aphic VAppllcat ions Division ..of - v 
' .the'aeographic gclen-ces Laboratory, and 'se^veral others -aj^e branch, 

chiefs. > Most of the peoRle olass|fled^'as gecgraphers -are in 
^the *GeographH Sciences Ijaboratbry (a gebioglst^ls director of 
' this lab,)"'whlcB is responsible ^or research and .development in 
"ateas of new technology, "new prodvtots, and sy tp provide 

for more rapijd dissemination' of high quality 'military- geo^ra|)hlc 
Intelligence to the troops ii> tbe^ "field, and also to improve „ 
^ the environmental crlterl^ useel in^t^^^ testing^pf 
" military^ materiel . . ^. ■ • <. . . » ° • v 

' people just Vrenlt goln^. out; to. fliid' potential einployees "ahy 
longer, you will have to -go to theraVand you. will need^to con- 
vince, them as to-vfhy our, peibple should he hl^ed. -Students / 

' would work for a p'artlcular orgahlzatloh for- perhaps a quarter.. 
They" would ^ recelve-^ linlverslty credit*, yhe employers, wduld ac- 
gulre some s}cillsi.and talents it might "not have and the "student 
would -provide emp.ioye>s with an opportunity, to see what- geograp^ 
has-to <of fer:'^t JLlttleror^ ■ < . 



as ihfSi'eiiclng 'the o^^l^l-ons of administrative -and person- 
fleers in gbverninent, buslness|.-and education vis-a-vis 




geography, the best vmy' 1^ probstbl'y 'toougl? stud^ fl^ld place- 
ments In thege^iareas. This Is' helpfuX for seyet'al i?easons{ 
First of all it gives the student critical e,m inva'luable on;*,v. ' 
the-Job experience. Secondly, it gives administrators and per-.; ; 
sonnel officers Jbhe opportunity to see for themselves the skills 
offered by- our' discipline a^t little risk# . tastly, it enables 
jbhe dis-cipiine tOvmaintain day--to-day contact. With the pra^cfcical 
problems confronting our world and, therefore, to* remain flex-' 
ible and iip-tto-date in approaching t-hese ever changing. di3,em-f : - 
mas." Too oftten a student lejfveis the university with four years i 
°of training sh esoteric tha^t they havf tc be .ret rained- "for sev- / 
eral months t^ be useful to their employi^r, ^ . y • w 

^ .■ . • . ' « ' ■ ■. ■ I' , ,. ' ■ ' »■'" ■■.■ 

Most Federal Government agencies ' are not hiring many geographeris, . 
these days because cuts in.bef>ns'^'Speiiding have hit particular 3.y 
hard in those areas wh^re geographers have traditiorially been . 
employed. . / ^ ' . . " ' 



It has been said that the purpose of the civil service commis- • ' 
alais*is not to hire people, but to keep people out. In other 
words, the user .agencies hir.e the professionals they want through 
the civil sdrvicle commission. This ' eAul^aloattx'ir pi'ttoiioe 
made easier in the ^;ase of applicants with geography degrees, 
since only a hand'ful of positions in government carry the title ; 
of geographer.,' . ' •« 

Not long ago I ca'lled at my old office in the Departmeftl; of State 
and spoke with' an associate who knows the Washington story as 
regards- geography and geographers ^ gover-nment.' Perhaps you ■ 
know the story— geographers are b«ing unloaded in many of the de- 
partments,"' So^e are losing their positions because of cut-backs, 
which is quite „to be expected in. a recession When the holb .breath 
,of economic' pressure hits personnel policy. ° But much worse j my , 
■ informant pointed out that when geogi»aphers retired, they were 
\ not replaced by other geographers. Two or three a.gencies, 
meriy. strong with our colleagues have just about 'beei:i cleaned out. 

« ■ • • . '■■ '"v 

Unfortunately the working/ climate widespread among, Pedera,! agen« . 
ci^s has taken a- very 'disheartening downward plunge. In the; past 
five years or scJ — so much so that it stymies thought regarding 
proposals to increase geographers' partidlpatlon in government 
work. Byt it does make one look. forward to retiring as soon as 
eligible.'., . ■ 



Plying Under Different Flags 

Previous sections, particularly! that on applied geography, 
stressed the .importance of cognates. '. In business and govern- > 
ment, the graduate will generally not work in Jobs titled geog- 
rapher. This raises the question of the direct versus the In- 
direct route: if the student is strongly motivated toward <bhe 
'affairs of -business and governm^^nt, whj^ not major directly in 
the departments most intimately resXcnsible for such. edU^sat ion? 
Why not major, directly in business adrt^tvistration, natural re- ' ^ 
sources, planning, mathematics and statistics, etc.? 

• The decision to become a geogr-aj^her yet work under a dif- 
ferent title depends on many reasore,' the most desirable bding 
the student's sjjrongxy. fexii appreciatioii^f tb6 importance. of-< 
spatial knowledge, skills, and geographic points of view. The 
hope, of course, is that eventually Jobs In business and govern- 
ment held by geographers'will come to be more appropriately iden 
tified. And this will depend In Considerable measure on how 
determined geographers are to fly" their own fli^g. 

Be geXDgraphers and stand up and be coiinted. 

* . . ■■■ ' ■ ' ' '. 

My initial reaction is to place ;less emphasis on, the field of 
geography as such. It seems that our graduates, at least, ffiust 
sell themselves as planners, regional developers, cartographers, 
or the like. As soon as th^y mention th^erm geogra^phy many 
potential employers seem to become less interested, 



There are no easy answers, no obvious prafTc'riptlon, ' 1 am Kpi^s 
l^ary about excessive redeployments toward I professional Jdbs 



r 



■ 

^ ' slmoly as a rjieans pf maintaining our numb ei^ and, further In- 
creasing them. For quite a few of the kinds of students we 
see, graduate study in geography is or has been in part at-.- 
tractive because it has led into teaching— if ij: did -not some 
at least would have been much less inclined to follow us. If 
I wanted to go into business as a student I suspect th-at I might 
have chosen bus ad or accounting x)r some such-*lt would be a 
much more certain jout^eway to employment Gertair}ly. 

« ^ ■" ' - ' ' ^ _ . 
. . - -s";"- • , • ■ 

Public-School Geography— Poor Teaching or Stk-uctural Constraints 

of Curricula? • , 

Despite excellent textbooks and other materials prepared 
by some of our most scholarly and respected professionals', ge- ■ 



ography In the publi! 
ent in the nature of 



ilc schools does not fare well. Is it inher- 
the subject that it cannot be made viable 
for youngsters, that^ It must degenerate 'into fragmented rote?. • 
ur la xt uifi ueachers, many alleged to be poorly trained? Cr ^ 
is it the attitude's and value systems of the professional edu- • 
cationlsts who in fapt| make most of the Gtirricular and other 
decisions in running the public-school system? With geography 
broken and scattered in general-science and social-studies. 
CAitfses, or when as a separate and distinct subject it is fre- - 
quently used for a resting place of the least-motivated .students, 
' can the adult public emerging from such arrangements have any 
meaningful under^standing of geographic realities and ^he po- 
^ tential employability of those calling tjiemselves professional * 
geographers? 

In my experience, most of the B.A. ai^d.M.A. geography majors 
enter the publi*c schools as teachers. . . consequently J our. 
energies should be directed toward t;)ie graduation of better 
geography teachers if we are to meet the real-world needs of 
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our partlclpatlnfs student body. . . Mly colle.a^ues seem pre- 
occupied with the more traditional concerns for content, con- , 
pleteness, structure, while skill In. cd^mmunlcatlon, enthusiasm^ 
and originality are often overlooked or under-rated. 



i 

t 
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The undergraduate geography program leading. to a B.A. degree 
with a teaching certificate feeemed €0 me quite adequate" as prep- 
aration for working with secondary student^. In fact, I think 
it gav6 me a very broad base of knowledge v/^ithout fob much 
heavy concentration in any one area. If I l^ave any criticism 
. . . it would be a need for more coordinatlyjn between the 
department ahd the college of education and the placement ser- 
vices as far as developing adequate and salea\ble background 
for ,the secondary teacher to present to potential employers. 
Alsoy sirtce so many undergraduates are in the teaching field, 
I would like to see the undergraduate advisor spend more tine 
in helping students develop their inlnor and cognate areas, per- 
haps by talking with the placement services pe-ople and those 
at the college of education on. a fairly regular basis to deter- 
mine what fields are most in need of graduates, i.e., which 
are in shortest supply, overcrowded, etc., because the right 
minors and cognates are Just about as important in obtaining 
.teaching Jobs as the major field. ... I also think^the methods- 
of-teaC|hing secondary-geographry course chculd be further devel • 
oped arid that it' should be a i^uired coiJrse. 1 ' 



The best solution, but surely not the easiest to implement, would 
be to get geography back into a more major role In, the public 
schools at all levels. I know that you are well ajp.re of the 
historical deosLlne in the importance of geograpk^^at all levels 
in the publics schools, but I hope you share my ^timism that we 
do not have to accept this as our eternal destiny. We must, I 
think, do everything in our power to get geography before the 
public in a favorable light. This means chaUenging school 
boards who boast of "how much they loved geography v/hen th^j 
were kids but . . . ." This is a monumental undertaking, 
one -which has to be. done. 



, . . set aright the public impression that geography is an (easy 
subject and consists merely of some fragmentary knowledge of 
where places are located. An educat3,onaI program of massive 
oroportions is called for, aimed particularly at public-schoQl 
administrators who have consistently treated the teachers of the 
subject as unwanted stepchildren — possibly bastards, t 
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The problem of geography goes bacX to the eUentary school, , ' 
^ . perhaps the damage was done by RugK.Ip his conD^^^^^^ 
'of history and, geography, the letter suiiei-= . 
had studied history but they wer. lllfjl^l^l^ from 

5?i?r?d taS^ie; {iniversuy" Waterloo has 80 ,u^derBrad- 
u; f n.aj rfln grography; twenjy'^re 

?f ^ Tt^^y ^"Jr^e' roMro:Th/efeSfntlrJ"lSeg. \L 
than In history • Are we . ^ oi-hipc; i-aV-Gn over so 



aid. 



- bri^Lild"?-™"oS^lS^.°"x-eri7ere^^htg^^^^^ 

?o school ■ systems from t,vo- and ^aohy In 

icen only to each other. 



/ 



nnTSr we did here-that the College of ^^^^^Ca- 
ed hand-ln-glove wlt\. ^tate Department people to^g 
tlon requirements much as ^^y wanted ^^t^os^^oflSe^ate Depart- 
ments were vital to their 6wn ^f^^l^y-^^^i^eKTof Education, . 
ment people were and are S^^^^^f^es of^ou^olleg^ >^ 

return(ed) to " for advanced tra^^^ the sen- 

promotions) the^^^P^^Pj^ fob re&enda??ons, professional 

lor faculty ^^J^J^f i?Je The two groups have worked J:ogether 
advancement and ^he like. The two gr p^ ^^^^^ persor^^l 

to enhance their joini:, ^^-^"^ m^^nn^r— each so 

'"'"^^o^lzad? ^^irwl^'hes'^d' oS:r"orthrS?her~?hat It 
ras'a cl?ta?fi^Bl=ai Quality ?o It. We the on y^w^y • 

So some aclredi^atlSn «??gnltlon for geography tfy ti 

pr lav through/ our Education people and what; q^ience 

''??M::»l'°sc?ence to "his v?ew and had wlerate success-at least, 
political =<=^^""„''°„ "^LYi^ social science concentrates who 
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difficulty Is a huge, entrenched, Hl^ry Department that never 
did accept giving up Its overwhelrnlng position In Social, Science 
education. But— we do now have, certified -8.3. Ld. majors In 
geography where there were none before. The MSP Institutes In 
the early 60* s helped here tooi we produced, from non-geogra^ 
Dhv trained teachers, some whose "Impacts on their school admin- 
istrators when they returned to their jobs were great enough .to 
lead to direct requests for certified geography teachers. 



Women and Minorities In Oeography— the Forgotten Ones? 

Of the respondents, both men and women, only one, a fairly 
recent Ph.D. white male made reference to affirmative action 
programs: "Affirmative action as a criterion used for employ- 
ment Is not a myth! I frankly^ee no alternative to affording^ 
the graduate .student experiences that equip him to free-lance or 
operate as an Independent entrepreneur. If 'The Way Lies Open»° 
it is m that direction. University opportunities for employ- 
ment of Ph.D. geographers have dried up." Absence of response, 
does not mean that women and minorities 'in geography are not _ 
subject to discrirainatjon — forward and reverse — but that the ore 
lem may not be widely recognized by geographers. 

• ' AAG estimates Indicate that Blacks and Spanish-American 
account for only slightly more than 2 per -cejit and women about 
15 per cent of the association's membership in 1975. On the 
othe"? hand geography In terms of degrees granted to women shows 
a good comparative record: in the United Spates for the period 

♦ 

19!j7-^8 through 1971-72, women earned nearly 20 per cent of the 
B.A. degrees (history. 33, economics 10, geology 6); l6 per cent 
of the M.A.'s (29, H, 5); Ph.D.'s 7 (12, 6, 3). y^- 

The road to equity for women and minorities "Is" a long one. 
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Unfortunately^' "afflrmatl^ action", has come to mean^for many ^. 
people a policy o^,^e)^ "^^^1^" has become . 

"meritocracy/' a d^ty word; the days of the kings seem to re- 
turn with dlvlne/lghts for those whose heritage Includes X-X 
chromo'^omes or/lsadvantaeed great, geat grandparents. The 
Idealistic /un.. enforcers of "fair play" may find they have so 
abused their \lsslon as to bring equally abusive counteraction. 

f 

Lifelong LearninE--All Wie Geography You Meed to Know by the 
Sixth Grade? ' ^ 

Strange antithesis, the put>lic's opinion of but interest in 
fy^rraphy. It is likely that the majority of the adult public 
Koi.ovo. tvjpi-., as FenTfeman phrased it, geography should be ."pre- 
served for children up to the age when serious study should be- 
gin." On the other hand, very few concerns (economic, #olitical, 
military, etc.) are as ever present as those- having a basis in 
spatial knowledge-workplace,. homeplace, routeways, recreation- 
al areas, t^e nature of stranfee countries giving the United 
States a hard time. In fact, geographical matters are atnong the 
most common in everyday conversation. Yet the general public 
is almost totally unai/are of the fact that these are the very 
things that most geographers are attempting to learn about, an- 
alyze, and give currency to. ^ 

It would seem that lifelong learning (a)-a dus^off, bet 
ter financed, more enthusiastically supported program of contin- 
uing education stimulatedvin large part by high^educatlon' s. 
fear of losing its enrollments of traditiona:^ clientele-coffers 
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the geographlG profession a golden opportunity.^ 

The professKv has the saleable goods In hand-well-Sevel- 
oped cultural and technical courses. It have the will to 

hustle for the market? 

V/hy. Talk Only to Ourselves? , . ^ ' 

More tftan most, ti^e-geoBraphy profes^li^^t^ a closed soci- 
ety. ■ Not as surrogate but as direct Indicator ^ the virtual 
absence of coverage by n»v,s nedla of na^l and even Inter- 
national meetings of professional geog^phers. Is It because 
of What we have to say7 Or how we say It. Or lack of forward 
publicity. Or . . only a small number of our authors We 
managed to reach a wide noncaptlve audience and we hav», by var-; 
lous means, assigned some of these wrlters_^o the virtual status 
of non-persons. Departmental Imprimaturs. Increase by the hour 
but distribution problems prevent them f|-om reaching widely even 
into professional readership; as refereJd articles come to be 
more widely used as the measure of publish or perish It seems 
likely that these non-lnexpenslve house organs will lose prag- 

matlc value. I V 

If we truly want to communicate, we -have the audiences- 
witness the success of the Geographical Magazine . Canadian Qeo- 
praphlcal Journal , and the National Oeograohlc-. And there are 
scores of other outlets-professional serials of other disclp- 
. lines, literary magazines, the media In general. If we want to 
communicate we must learn how to write and this means turning 
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off the turgid prose of pedapiese-scholarese . 

But this Is not enous;h. The reward system— promotion, 
salary, perquisites— must be made to respond to our success In 
talking to someone other than" ourselves, 
« 

Where are the Paul Ehrllchs, the Barry Commoners, the Mar*Ston 
Bates of geography? . . . We need very badly, I thlnjc, to get 
Involved In problem areas on both the local and wo^dd basis — 
In areas of food availability, storage, and transportation; in 
housing; In population studies; In environmental concerns; In 
land-use "analysis and planning. In wise use of resources. 

* 

You can look In any newspaper In the country and not see the 
word "Geographer" In the want ads. Even the L.A. Times with 
Its endless pages of ads for employment. So, that alone means 
that we have a profession in which we must adapt to the condi- 
tions that prevail. 




It is ridiculous in my eyes' that the profession has turned snob 
against the National Geographic . . . , 

/ 

Excellent popular geographic books such as those written in the 
field of history would help. There is the National Geographic 
but it is not held in very high regard by those connected With 
universities. Something between the National Geographic and 
academic journals vJould help. 

« 

We need to achieve recognition in a wide list of publications; 
in my own career I have tried to do this very thing, so my name 
appears as author in two issues of an antiques magazine, in a 
conservation oublication, in a fraternity quarterly, and in sev 
eral historical periodicals. ... We need this type representa 
tion outside our own field, and in my experience no editor hSs 
yet refused to publish anything I may have submitted to him. W 
need to submit many more news items and feature articles to lo- 
cal newspapers, and if possible obtain television time in which 
-aspects of geography can be brought before the pulalic. 
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Really, If you want an answer to your problem look back over 
the yellow paces of the Georraphlcal Ilatrazlne (Britain). In 
Britain, wlth'no uncertainty, freor.raphy flourishes In school, 
business, research, and government, and, lastly. In popular e 
position . 



4 

I have found that one of the major difficulties In our "status" 
problem In b^oth business. ^pwi In academla Is the National Geo- 
eraphlc, which to the millions of Its readers both on the cam- 
puses and^off represents professional geography. This Is a fact, 
not sophomiarlc. ^ 



As I see It, the problem Is fundamentally related to the nature 
of the dlsclDllne and Its historical development. The emphasis 
on theoretical analysis rather than practical applications Is 
a. long established tradition, although In recent years there has 
been a visible effort toward research of greater pertinence. 
Just as* ^aru example of this, I cite the contents of the January 
1975 Issue of the Geographical Review . The articles Include one 
on how memory of the past Influences the present landscape, an 
evapo-transplratlon estimation ccherr.c,- narl:ct ir.g J.n '-'o-y-a, doer- 
yard gardens In Texas, and the salt indafei/ry ui I'lliii^ onxna. xn- 
terestlng but, with the possible exception of the evapo-transpl- 
ratlon study, none suggest research pertinent to the vast major- 
ity of possible Job openings In government or Industry. The 
problem, therefore, would seem to be that administrators In a 
position to hire, but who are not geographers themselves, do not 
tend to associate geographers with the kind of work that exists 
at this time. 

I doubt that one out of a thousand people In the resource man- 
agement field today read any of the professional geographic Jour- 
nals. If they did, most wouldn't understand them. And, If they 
don't read the professional Journals, It's unlikely they have any 

■ contact with geographers. The point Is, geographers must start 
working and communicating through a mu6h wider range of media 
than they have done. This latter p'«^nt also means that the -re- 
ward system In universities might have to be altered. One rea^- 
son university Impact on a field like resource management ■ has 
been small Is the lack o/ Internal incentives within the unlverV 
sities that encourage and reward such participation. Fo-rmal pub- 
lications still are generally the key to success within the ijini-^^ 
versity system and that fact hampers the flow of university input 

' to many important issues. 
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Conclusic 



Best giveji in the words of respondents: "I must say that 
you propose" to tackle at. subject around which there will be as 
many answers as people answering . " True, but are all the opin- 
ions equally valid and are the valid ones easily spotted? Not 
so: "I have been mulling over the problems you raised for many 
years without finding an answer — or answers." 

Returning to the first paragraph of this report, the re- 
sponsibility of the university to' produce and disseminate reli- 
able knowledge. For its part, academic geography in its ogen- 

I 

nesS to both internal an^ external scrutiny and evaluation seems 
ready to accept its shar^ of the re^onsibility . The degree of 
succeaa, however, wxxx uepe/ia on soci^pt^y's willingness to great-, 
ly increase the man (and woman) power ^t^evote^' to geographical 
inquiry. 



\ 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 



DtPAIlTMKNT Of CbOOHAPMY 



March 18, 1975 ] ■ , 



I am writinf to you and to a staalL number o€ other setiioT^.Mm}^^.o£^.^^ 
profession doping to '^icit your; advice regarding /a pro>lem of -^^^^^ 
?reCive?sity hL ^iven \ne a year free of teaohi^g to carry^^^^^^^^ 
other studies prior 'to retirement, at the beginniy& o£^^....' : r- 

The problem is this: how best to enhance tohd^p^ 
those tralnea as' prof essional geographers (^Ms^^^^^f^^^ 
Seed degrees)" As a profession, we>ve t^en, -^^^^^ 1^^:^ 
exteSt. the demand side as a "givea'-U-^oyerJ are otTxK^e and theyjUl 

^^enO -s'^ifi/S^S X^l^^k^^^^^ 

sii::e^x^.re:pS^^^^ 

hriMtnv-irate under cirded by scientism and .a< Wnvictlon that the n»arK ot a^ 
irp feLipn if a vocabulary intelligiblJonly initiated . Ad.l 

tMs has «.et ?he desired of at least part of the ^ff^l^^J'^lll^^^ 
post-secondary academic, many planning agenc^les and thin|^nks, but mucn . 
less those of business and government, | ' ; 

I would be grea^ obligated for an expkeBsion J^"\^«Jf?^?** • 





edly 



Maybe this ground has already been raked over so 
not much left to do. However. ^^hlnk old verities bear resTtatement as 
ril^af tif LStol^gic "newly innovative -V Findf gs vm ^^^S^ 

ft^gSrfieot a number of questions ba.ed on f^s, ^m^Ucit assertions. . 
and "outrageous" hypotheses as targets! for respo>se.\ 

Thank you for any reply you may wip to make. • ^ \ 

Sincerely, ! •* 



^J^arence t. Vinge / 
Professor, eeography^ , ' 
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We Will move forward in Jobs and 1 
•those outside [the pro/esslon respe 

last 26-30 y^a 
"history. Duri 



ography graduat 
5HOO masters (1 
of history is n 

extent is the 
ographlc factor 
than statistic 



n othejt^ ways tq the extent that 
ct us and^eed our work. 

rs.^We compai'e favorably with 
"Hi the 16-year period 1954-55 



ed only so>e 28.000 bacheloxs 
4. 800), /and 1320 doctors, <9060). 
o Vss/lritractable than that of 
e;i4at difference In popula^y, 
--studies populated by peoplfe^ 
al abstractions? 
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Prog^ress id urinp; the 
g'6ology , /badi)^ with 
through 1969-70, ge 
(history 375,000), 
The subject matter 
geography. To what 
explained by ^the bl 
who are real rather 

P^^^^f^ fn^tiLfi;« 

Luluy rank with Physical education J^J^f ^^^^J°S°Seyond the fence? 
we produced so few seographers whose voice jarr ^ ^^^^ 
In our penchant, for ^f^tlng house J^j/^/^tarvlng to death . 
llsh or perish syndrome, do we If^f^^ thatj over the 

the very Journals, such as„ ^^^^ y ^ X^^g" ggpgrap t rF s legitimate 
years have been large y ^rPr'il^%ta?uf bf oSr sophomoric _ dl 



elrrhave^been largely l^^ll-^W: JZllf ^^ 
claims>o scholarship? Do we^-S^ln status b^ 

of intellectual ^sraugness toward the National ue. 6 t^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

Distance ^iecay and the geographic corpus, ^can^a^ P^^^ . 

without a physically identifiable Dy - geocr^pher- • 

sabotaged by Dewey-LC classlflo^a working for 

cartographer am6ng ^he lowest paid of all pr gubsi^zed 

rv^r^:^!^^^ P^oInfLfrrShy have geographers played.a 

vlrtualiy nonexistent role? 

.nd t h. con. 1 nn1 n. sea rch for . .il.scl^linary slot . . 

It a natter ol' "pick up and drop" ^» ^^fff tj^s on "leftovers" 
of the ape.m 'he "ornfleld. with emphasis ^ 

^S^Atrair"firu"lt'?J ^SunSr^eSUheirfr.™ tL s>.tlstlcla^s. ■ 

psychologists, and logicians.. " y ■ . 

4onef The eeoerapher as gerierali^t seems ser- 
r.Pnprallst ys specialist. The feograpner specialist-, 
■lously handicapped in a public that B^ojui^l consider accept^ 

Strong cognates definitely ^^^P^^^r p^/jjljors as, once recommended 
ins for graduate work only non-geography ma^^^ to .narrow. • 

by Sauer. But whatever the (^^^^Lg^ "nd harder to become spe- 
'^lllis^r? '^A TelTX:^^^^^^^^^^^^ P-^^- speciaust.; 

$s generalist carries this observatlo^ contribution, in ^ec^^ 

Modern-day socialists can make^in^por^a^ ^ for the wise | 

i^^lX'TelllT^^tl ^Ip'ulni range 0/ 'different situ- , 
■ Thlf Sa^lSn ls'ar«;rran; business and academe as to eovern- 
mertt. / ■ 72 - ' 




I am writing to y6u and to a small number of other graduates 
of the department hoping to elicit your advice regarding a prob- 
?em Sf mutual concern. The university has given f / jrear free 
of teaching to carry on this and other studies prior to retire- 
ment at the beginning of 1976^ 

The nroblen^s thf^: how best to enhance the employment op- 
portunities of ?hose trained as profe^ional geographers (under- 
graduate majors and holders of advance^ degrees ) . 

^u. __^j4i.4-5,,. Aoritr'^l of the department, what 

master of «3.ago, or media, or both7 If It °f ""^^^f • 

.What paradlgm(3) would open the Job markets moat effectively? 

Any help you extend will be appreciated. 

Sincerely, 



Clarence L. Vinge 
Professor, Geography 
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Names of Respondents 



Prof. Mamie Lrx Anderzhon, Shenandoah, Iowa 

Dr. John C. Archbold, Spring Valley, (/allfornla ^ 
Dr. Harry Bailey, University of Callff)rnla, Riverside 
, Dr. John M. Ball,^ Georgia State University 

Dr. Thomas Frank Bar^ton, Indiana University^ ' 

Dr. D. Gordon Bennett, University of North Carolina, Greensboro 

Dr. Norman C. Bettls, Illinois State University," Normal-Blopmlngton 

Dr. MlchsTel J.^^lechler, C^ll'fornla State University, Fresno 

Dr. Bob [:ampbell. University of ^lew Mexico - 

Dr. Wllll^a^H. Cheek, Southwest Mlssou^-l State University 

Capt. Har^y E. Cx)lestock, III, U.S. Air Force Acade,^y 

Dr. A^-noltk nnnrt. "California State, University , N^rthrldge 

Dr. Floyd \f. Cunningham, Downstate Enterprises, Carbondale, 

Mr. Peter"\^^^DeForth, U.^. Geological Survey 'f'-. 

Dr. Robert E. Dickinson, University of Arizona 

Dr. Fillmore C. F. Earney. Northern Michigan University 

Dr. Elizabeth Elselen, National Council for Geographic Education 

*Mr. Leonard D. Esplnosa, Ingram County Department oT Social 

Services ^ „ ; ' 4. . 

Dr. Edward A. Fernald, Florida State University 

Dr. Jack Ford, Shlppensburg. State College 

Mr; Nathaniel B. Guyf>l, San Rafael, California . 

Lt. Bevard E. Har grave, U.S. Navy 

Mr. Richard K. Haugen, U.B. Army Cold Regions Laboratory' 
• D^o Leslie Hewes, University of Nebraska 

Dr. Robert K. Holz, University of Texas, Austin 
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Dr. Q. Donald fl\idson, Seattle V/ashlngton ^ 

Dr. Prestoh E.- James , . Atlanrtls , Plorldg^-" 

Dr. Don Janelle, University of Western Ontario, Lonjaron 

pr. Charles E. Keljogg, 'Hyattsville, Maryland / 

Dr. Charles F. Kovkclk, University of ISoutb Carolina 

Dr. ikinemarle Krause, Andrev;& University 

Dr. David E. Kromm, Kansas State University 

Dr. Richard Kurzhals, Grand Rapids Junior College 

Drl DeWayne Kyser, Central Michigan University 

Dt. Minnie E. Lemaire, Holden, Massachusetts 

Dr. Art Limbird, Bowling Qreen State University 

Dr. Jahan Malik, Rav/alpindl, Pakistan 

/ 

Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Albuquerqu-e , Mew Mexico 

ur. narold rt. McCarty, Laguna Hills, California 

Dr. Terry L. Mcintosh, University of Kentucky 

Dr. Vincent Miller, Indiana University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Raymond E. Murphy, Deltona, Florida 

Dr. Thomas E.. Niedringhaus , U.S. Army Engineer Topographi 
Laboratories 

Dr. J. Warren Mystrom, Association of American Geographer 
Dr. Martha Palmer , -University of Houston 
Dr. James J. Parsons, University if California, Berkeley 
Col. Orin C. Patton, U.S. Air Force 
Dr. John W. Pawling, Temple University 
Dr. G. Etzel Pearcy, Long Beach, California 
Dr. Ross M. P9arsoKL, Eastern' Michigan University 
Dr. Bernard C. Peters, Northern Michigan University 
, Dr, Rafael Pico, BapKfb Popular de Puerto Rico 
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Dr, Merle C. Prunty, Un'^/erslty of Georgia ^ " 

Dr. Randall Rathjen, Hdmefinders Realtors, Palat^e j ^IlllmUs 
Dr. H. F. Raup, Kent State University 
Dr. Gerald V/. Ropka, I^ePaul University 

Hrs. Claudia Hamel R^smian, Jackson, MlchlgajK , 

Dr. Joseph A. Russell, Ij^nlverslty of llllnol^j UrbjSiPr^^C&mpaign 
^ I V ' ^- 

Dr. Richard A. Santerj, Ferris' State C611ege 

Dr. Guy-Harold /SMth, Ohio S^ate Un^^erslty 

Dr. Joseph E. Spencer, Unlverslty^f (kllfornla, Los Angeles 

Dr. John W. Stafford, University of Soith Florida 

Dr. Dan Stanlslawskl , University of Arizona 

Dr. George H. Stankey, U.Sv Forest Service 

he, Frederick P. Stutz, San Diego S^ate University 

Dr. Gary Thonpsun, University of Oklandma 

Dr. Clifford E. Tiedemann, Unlversltjf of Illinois, Chicago 

Mr. Gregory B. Tllley, V/ater Resources Admlnistr\atlon, Maryland 

Miss Toshl Tokl, U.S. Census Bureau 

Dr. Glenn T.. Trewartha, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Dr. L. W. Trueblopd, Leesburg, Virginii. 
Dr. Henry J. V/arman, W&i^ster, Massachusetts 
Dr. John C. Weaver, University of WisconsJ^ Madison 
Dr. J. Russell Whitaker, University of Tennessee, Nashville 
•Dr. Kathuryne Thomas Whittemore, Buffalo,- New York . ^ 

Dr. Tony Willia|is, Pennsylvania State University 



